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OCTOBER 1914 


To the Committee of Reference and Counsel Foreign 
Mission Boards, United States and Canada:— 


The matter of ‘‘Schools for the Education of Mission- 
aries’ Children’’ has been before you for a number of years, 
and hence the subject is neither new nor its importance little 
understood. In roto the matter had been brought to your 
attention as such a pressing need by the missionaries on 
the field that your report on the matter made about one 
fourth of your Report to the Seventeenth Conference of 
Foreign Mission Boards, United States and Canada. (See 
Report of said Conference 1910, pp, 99-105.) ‘This report 
made by you is most comprehensive and convincing, and 
resulted in the adoption by the Conference of a resolution 
looking to a continuance of sympathetic interest and in- 
vestigation, (See Res. p. 19 of Conference. Report for said 
year on ‘'Schools for Missionaries’ Children,’’) and directing 
that the results of such investigation be reported back to the 
Conference at its meeting in ror. 

From the Report of your Committee submitted to the 
Conference in that year, it will appear that a circular letter 
was on May 23rd issued to the Boards having work in the 
Orient, requesting them ‘‘if favorably disposed’’ ‘‘to forward 
to their respective Missions a circular letter of same date 
prepared by the Committee, calling for specific information’ 
on certain points. The remainder of your report deals with 
matter in relation to the replies received, and deprecates the 
fact that the unecessary information was not before you in 
such shape as to justify action. 

A foot-note on p. 77 of Report for rgrt calls attention toa 
report received from a Committee appointed by a Conference 
of Missionaries in Shanghai, none of whom ‘“‘were authorized 
to speak for their Missions.'' On the face of your Report 
for that year it might appear that those who had felt the most 
pressing need of such schools had been negligent and lacking 
in enterprise when the matter had been presented to them in 
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such detail and with such sympathetic interest by the various 
home Boards. We beg to state that, so far as this part of the 
field was concerned, such was not the case, but on the contrary 
all was done that could be done in the comparatively short 
time that was given. When the communications were receiv- 
ed, some Missions had already met for that year, aud in order 
to get united action from all.the Missions concerned, 
“‘authorized’’ action had to be postponed until the following 
year. Please bear in mind that some Missions were not so 
organized at that time as to provide for official interim 
action. The missionaries who represented the Shanghai 
situation in that year (1910) did send a communication to 
your Committee in order to assure you that your representa- 
tives in this section of China were alive to the situation and 
intended to follow out the wise and most reasonable recom- 
mendations made by your Committee. In pursuance of your 
expressed policy aud advice, the matter was taken up with 
the various Missions interested, the result being that nine 
(9) Missions, representing seven (7) Boards responded by 
appointing fully accredited representatives. These representa- 
tives first met in June 1911 and organized, and again on the 
19th. July following, when they drew up a full and detailed 
report of the Lower Yangtsze or Central China situation, item 
by item, replying to the circular letter sent out by the Boards 
for information (A copy of said report is attached hereto 
marked ‘‘A.’') The only rival that Shanghai had as a 
situation for the School was Kuling whose adherents, 
according to your report to the Conference of 1912, had 
“formed a strong Field Board of Managers.”’ 


Upon your recommendation, the Conference adopted 
certain Resolutions on the subject, of Schools for Missionaries’ 
Children, in the same expressing the hope ‘‘that the Missions 
in Central China will yet agree upon one location, ete.’’ (See 
Res. p. 27 Report 1912.) ; 


In accordance with this resolution, on April 5,1912, the 
Union Board of Managers for a School in Shanghai met and 
passed the following Resolution :—'‘That in view of the action 
of the Committee of Reference and Counsel this Board recom- 
mends that.our various Missions unite in one school for the 
Yangtsze Valley, aud that our Executive Committee be 
instructed in conference with the Committee of the School for 
Kuling to arrange the details for the organization of such a 
school, including the location; and to report such a perfected 
plan to our Missions for action.’’ 
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On the 25th April a joint meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the proposed school at Kuling and the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Managers of the proposed school 
at Shanghai was held in Shanghai, the Right Rev. L. H. 
Roots, D.D. being elected Chairman of the joint meeting. 
At this meeting (quoting from the Minutes of said meeting) 
“After a thorough discussion of the whole question the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : 


1. ‘That it is desirable to open this year in temporary 
quarters the schools at both Shanghai and Kuling. 


2, That the Boards of Managers already appointed for 

the two schools each appoint three members to form 

a joint Board which shall have authority to allocate 

_ funds appropriated by the Boards to the Missions for 

the two schools, yet not designated for one School 
rather than the other.”’ 


The Shanghai Board of Managers immediately proceeded 
to act under the above. ‘The Southern Presbyterian Board of 
Missions had already sent out an appropriation for such a 
School; and their representatives entering heartily into the 
scheme, the appropriation was turned over to the Shanghai 
Board of Managers without waiting for the appropriations 
from other Mission Boards to arrive. ‘This act of generosity 
and faith made it possible to open the School, and the Autumn 
of 1912 witnessed the founding of the Shanghai American 
School. 


This appropriation was followed by those from the 
Northern Presbyterians, the Southern Methodists, and the 
Foreign Christian Mission in turn, while official representa- 
tives of others led us to believe that their Boards had taken 
favorable action and that it was only a question of time till 
their appropriations would be received. 


The School has been a success from the start, and 
improvement has been made along all lines. The Board of 
Managers think they have demonstrated their ability to run 
the School and to manage its finances, for they have given it 
a good equipment in furniture, obtained much better quarters 
and procured a most efficient faculty, all within the Budget. 
The School is making a name for itself and its patronage has 
steadily increased from the beginning. ‘The Table here 
following will show you the number and variety of Missions 


served by the School this year, the enrolment to date being 


about go. 
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Table Showing Patronage—Shanghai American School 
October, 1914. 
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Mission eit | tors | | tot fran 


AMERICAN 


Northern Baptist........-+.+ 
Southern Baptist . . 

Northern Methodist . 
Southern Methodist . 
Northern Presbyterian 
Southern Presbyterian 
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Christian and Missio 

liance ..... 
American Bible” Society 
Friends ......... 
American ‘Advent “Chistian 
United Brethren 
American Church 
North China TractSociety .. 
Scandinavian Alliance ..... 
John G. Kerr Hospital for 

Chinese Insane-Canton . 
Reformed Dutch Church in 
America (from Japan) ..-- 


low 


1 1 
4 2 
2 2 
2 2 


BrRitisu 


Canadian Presbyterian ...... 
Religious Tract Society...... 


NON-MISSIONARY 


*Total number of pupils this year 87. 


*Since this list was made up several additional pupils have entered 
the school. 


—— 
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For our Principal, we called from America last year, Prof. 
Guy C. Stockton, a fine Christian man anda trained teacher. 
Prof. Stockton is an A. M. of Columbia University, New 
York City with a number of years of experience as teacher and 
Superintendent in the homeland, the last five of which were in 

me, Oregon, where he was the Superintendent of the 
schools in a district of 2500 pupils. He has proven himself 
the man we need, and not only has found a warm place in the 
hearts of the patrons, but is much beloved and respected by 
every pupil in the school. 


His wife is also a trained teacher and has studied art 
under some of the best instructors in America, including Prof. 
Dow of Teacher’s College, Columbia. She is volunteering her 
services as teacher of art in the school and has much influence 
in its general activities. ; 

Three of the grade teachers are normal graduates and 
have from three to ten years of successful experience. The 
two remaining teachers are college graduates with successful 
teaching experience. All of these are measuring up well to 
the duties required of them. ‘ 

’ 


The school, both in grade and High School Depart- 
ments, is doing the quantity and the quality of work customary 
in the best schools at home, amd expects soon to have its 
work accredited at representative colleges in America, so 
that its graduates may enter (Such colleges without examina- 
tions. 


The Boards now actually united in the financial support 
of the school are the Southern and Northern Presbyterian, 
the Southern Methodist, and the Foreign Christian Mission. 
We have had a nuwber of assurances both from the Y. M.C. A. 
representatives, and those of the Northern Baptist Board, 
both more or less official, that we could count on their becom- 
ing actual participants in the financial support of the school, 
and we bave felt justified from the nature of these representa- 
tions to actually count on the realization of their respective 
appropriations in planning for the future. We regret to say 
that as yet neither has made a financial contribution, though 
their representatives on the field have given whole-hearted 
and valuable assistance in the management of and work for 
the school. The same is true of representatives on the field 
of other Boards, who, though themselves anxious to have 
their Boards participate, have not been able to convince their 
Boards to the contributing point. 


aah Ss 
The following Tables of Budget will repay Careful Study by you. 


TABLE I, 
Suggested Budget for Permanent Equipment 


Gold 
LAND—s acres (30 mow) Gold $1,500 per mow .. $45,000 
B DOrMitOries: os iis eis ce tee dee sede veieees 20,000 


Recitation Hall, containing 8 rooms for grade work, 
12 for high school, and assembly hall and 
GYMNASINM, 0. veers neste seccereeesovsess 

Furnishings for dormitories ... 

Furnishings for recitation hall 


Apparatus ....... Sree} yarbinte n fareiy els ae aia wie the wrote ay <e 1,000 
Building for manual training and equipment. © 5i6e0: 
MSTeacliete, Tesdences. wc pss cece rece ns .. 8,000 
Servants’ quarters ..... .+ 2,000 
Gate lodge ....... PRaeriees oi macly ORE 250 
Fence and gates ....... ste dGTP a eel easatelo seeps 500 
Heating and ventilation ................ see. ,ypg00 
Drains, levelling land, lighting and water.......... 5,000 

PROtaL arty ire oak teks aden es ac ake Gold $109,250 


H TABLE II. 


Apportionment for East, Central, and Southera China Based on 
Budget of G. $10,000 
Unit adopted :—Married couples, and widows, and widowers 
with children of, or under school age. 


Units | 153 | 194 | 201 | 242 
80 | Northern Presbyterian | G$5227 | G$4124 | G $3980 | G$3306 
34 | Southern * 2222 1753 1691 1405 
22 ‘ Methodist 1440 | 1134 1095 909 
17 | Foreign Christian Intl | 876 | 846 703 
BY [Rt MCAS ete be wows } 2113 Lia » 1604 
48 | Northern Baptist =| «...-- J osssene 2388 1083 


G$10.000 | G$r0.000 |G$10.000 | @r0.000 


Rate per family under @ | 
above apportionment 365.36 | G$s1 55 | GS49.75 | GS4r.32 


Any new Mission applying to participate in the support 
of the school, shall be admitted at the rate per family existing 
at the time of such application. 


? 
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Mexican $65.00 is recommended as the rate per family to 
be requested from a new participating Board to cover its 
pro rata share of permanent equipment already acquired. 

The amount required from each Board shall be figured 
each year according to the proportion of its units to the total 
of units of the participating Boards—the number of units of 
each Board to be revised every three years. 


TABLE III. 


APPORTIONMENT 
For Chekiang, Kiangsu, Anhui, Fukien Provinces. 
For year Sept. Ist 1914-Aug. 31st 1915. 
Based on Budget of G. $10,000. 


22 |50. Meth. 
ray For. Chr’n! 
“jo [V. MCA 
a | No, Bapt. 

14 |50. Bapt. 


. Pres. 


Twenty nine Cities included :— 


Changchow, Ku. 
Chinkiang, Ku. 
Chuchow, An. 
Foochow, Fu. 
Haichow, Ku. 
Hangchow, Che. 
Huchowfu, Che. 
Hwaianfu, Ku. 
Hwaiyuan, An. 
Kashing, Che. 
Kiangyin, Ku. 
Kinhwafu, Che. 
Luchowfu, An. 
Nanhsuchow, An, 
Nanking, Ku. 


Nantungchow, Ku. 
Ningpo, Che. 
Shanghai, Ku. 
Shaohingfu, Che. 
Soochow, Ku. 
Sutsien, Ku. 
Suchowfu, Ku. 
Sungkiangfu, Ku. 
Taichow, Ku. 
Tsingkiangpu, Ku. 
Tunghiangsien, Che. 
Wuhu, An. 
Yangchow, Ku. 
Yencheng, Ku. 


=i 
SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL. 
Income and Expenditure Account. 
For fourteen months ending August 31, 1913. 
INCOME. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF BoaRDs :—- 


- Mexican 
Southern Presbyterian 1912 Gold $2500. $4846.97 


1 part 1913 " 600. 1214.70 
Northern Presbyterian 1912-13 ,, 1750. 3614.82 

»» part1913-14.,, 801. 1602.00 
Southern Methodist,, 1913 5, 1448.07 2928.19 
Foreign Christian ,, 1913 a 250. 529.24 


a $14735-92 
Contributions of Individuals.................. 


119.78 
Board and Tuition, net 11752.88 
Interest and Sundry Receipts................. 77-68 
* Mex. $26686.26 
EXPENDITURES. 
. 
Mexican 

General Working Expense ...... $11807.6r 
Boarding Department Expenses 7310.79 
Depreciation of Furniture and Fixtures ....... 501.31 

Balance Furniture and Fixtures $2982.70 

Sundry Assets........ 596.01 

6) 1.1) COYNE NR RES e sae 4822.02 

84oo. 73 
Accounts payable .... . 1334-1 7006.55 
$26686.26 

Audited and found correct. Roy D. Srarrorp, 
E. Mortimer Rein, Treasurer. 


Auditor. 
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The Permanent Equipment herein called ‘for is not 
absolutely necessary for the existence or continuance of the 
School, though with it the work could be more efficiently done 
and the large item of annual Rent—now about $3000, could 
be eliminated, thus lessening the annual appropriation asked 
for from the Boards. 

The ‘Suggested Budget for Permanent Equipment ’’ 
has been drawn up by the Board of Managers as their Jdeal 
of a permanent plant that would meet in full the needs of the 
children of your missionaries in China. We, therefore, think it 
well that a permanent plant should always be in your minds 
and before our home constituency, It is not improbable that 
prayers of faith axd a practical presentation of the matter to 
men and women of wealth in our churches would result in 
the giving of large amounts towards such a scheme. 

From ‘Table II you will gather that we are offering 
a scheme of apportionment among the Boards looking 
to the inclusion of the large number of missionaries in East, 
Central and South China. This scheme has the support of 
every Mission named in the Budget and we already lave 
pupils from distant parts of this field, and its adoption,— 
especially if all six Boards therein named participate,—will 
result in a minimum contributiof per Board for its field so 
served. The ‘‘Unit’’ adopted we think you will consider an 
eminently fair one. Should other Boards join the school, of 
course the assessment per Board would be reduced, therefore 
the individual, as well as the general, interest, demands that 
the number of participating Boards be as large as possible. 

We also beg to call your attention to the fact that it will 
be far more economical for the Boards at home to settle 
upon this one well-established school to serve a large area, 
than to support separate schools for the different sections of 
the country. While we are aware that this scheme will not 
command the approval of all the missionaries in the field, may 
we suggest that, while the Administrative Boards at home are 
only too willing to listen to its missionaries when possible, yet 
sometimes the difficulty of financing several schemes renders 
the same so impracticable as to make assent impossible. And 
further, that the withholding of support from one scheme 
because all cannot be agreed to, works more injury than assent 
to the one scheme. 

The apportionments of Table II were those adopted by 
the Board of Managers as representing their several Missions, 
and we felt that the full approval of the Missions concerned, 
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which we had obtained, was tantamount to the approval of 
their several Boards, Consequently, we were much disconcer- 
ed when the Board of the Northern Presbyterian Church sent 
out word that they could not make appropriation on that basis, 
but only on the basis of the ‘‘Uuits’’ contained in the territory 
immediately contiguous to Shanghai. On receipt of this 
news, the Executive Committee immediately held a meeting 
under the necessity of making a new apportionment on the 
basis as laid down by the Northern Presbyterian Board. The 
result of this new apportionment is laid before you in Table 
III After this apportionment was made, the Southern Meth- 
odists received word from their Board thac the appropriation 
for 1915 for the school was only G$Ioo0.—the same amount 
which had been contributed the present year, and which was 
just about half of the amount apportioned to them under the 
new Budget, present Missions participating. The Foreign 
Christian Mission for the present year has paid ouly half of 
their apportionment of Gg1000, which amount is far below their 
due apportionment for 1915, present missions participating. 

In addition to the printed information furnished under 
Table III the following facts will aid you in understanding the 
situation. 

In the .provinces of “Anhwei, Chekiang, Kiangsu, and 
Kiangsi there are 38 places occupied by American missionaries 
and of the 38 nineteen are in Kiangsu, the province where 
the school is located; aud in the these four provinces there 
are 16 American Missions, viz. Northern and Southern 
Presbyterians, Northern and Southern Methodists, Northern 
and Southern Baptists, Foreign Christian, American Church 
(Episcopal), Y. M.C. A., Seventh Day Baptist, Seventh Day 
Adventist, American Advent Christian, Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance, American Bible Society, Friends, and Apostolic 
Faith Mission. | 

In these sixteen missions, according to the China Mission 
Year Book, for 1913, there are 233 American Mission families. 
Out of the sixteen Missions represented in these four provinces, 
twelve carry on the work actually in Shanghai, and the four 
Missions not represented in Shanghai seem to be only small 
ones; in Shanghai itself there are 61 American Missionary 
families. Your attention is also called to the fact that twelve 
of the sixteen Missions are represented in the school, and that 
of the twelve American Missions located in Shanghai, ten have 
children in the school. : 

The last page of our Tables will give you an outline of 
our Accounts for the First Year, At the beginning of this 
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year we found ourselves in a strong financial position, and 
acting on the basis of what the Boards had granted us in the 

ast, and which we had every reason and right to think they 
would continue to grant, and having additional assurances 
that other Boards would contribute,—which assurances were 
given and accepted in good faith,—the Board of Managers 
took steps to strengthen the Faculty by engaging more com- 
petent and trained teachers from America, as such are difficult 
to obtain in China. In order to insure a continuous competent 
faculty, as well as to prevail upon trained, experienced 
teachers to come to us, we are obliged to make contracts for 
at least five years; so that now we have on our staff a 
Superintendent and his wife, whose contract is for only three 
years, and five teachers under five-year contracts. When we 
became aware of the shrinkage in income derived from the 
Boards, and of the financial stringency in America, we cabled 
our representative in America not to send out two other 
teachers whom we were needing for High School work, and we 
have been endeavoring in every way to retrench where such 
can possibly be done without injury to the reputation and 
efficiency of the school. We find that by drawing upon our 
Reserve Fund,—set aside for return travel of teachers, ete,——-we 
can run the school through the session 1914-15 without debt, 
which could not be done without thus encroaching upon the 
Reserve Fund—a necessity created by the large shrinkage in 
appropriations from the Boards. 


We feel that we have reached the limit of our resources ; 
and we believe that in every step taken, we have acted in 
accordance with the expressed ideas of the Committee of 
Referencé and Counsel, and of the several Mission Boards 
which are already contributing, and of officials and representa- 
tives of other Boards. We are placed in a most awkward 
and embarrassing situation because of the independent change 
in appropriation made by some of the Boards, and because of 
the entire failure of other Boards to make any appropriation 
whatever when some of their cfficials and duly accredited 
Trepresentatives practically assured us that we could count on 
their participation in appropriation. We can do no more than 
we have done, and we therefore urge and request,— 

1. That the various Boards interested get together and 
determine upon a definite, common policy upon which the Board 
of Managers on the field can implicitly rely. 

2. That steps be taken to induce other Boards to par- 
ticipate, taking up their share of the financial burden. 
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Under this latter, we desire to call your attention to a 
state of affairs that is not fair to the Contributing Boards. 

Some Boards, without contributing towards the support 
of the school, are yet making an extra allowance to their 
missionaries to meet the cost of the tuition, etc., in the school, 
of their children. But the rates granted children of mission- 
aries are not sufficient to cover proportionate cost of same, 
the figure being fixed low not only to assist missionaries whose 
Boards are not strong financially but also to encourage larger 
attendance at the School thereby increasing the income without 
increase of expenditure. Some of the strong Boards are adopt- 
ing this system, which you must recognize as unfair to Boards 
not a bit stronger, but which contribute heavily to the school. 

The present high average cost per child will decrease with 
additional Boards to participate, bringing in a larger patronage. 

We now put the whole matter up to the Home Boards, 
who are our authority and upon whom we must depend. We 
cannot emphasise too strongly that we need relief by the end 
of the present School year in June 1915, aud we pray that you 
will take such action as to confirm your strongly expressed 
previous opinion as to the necessity for such schools; and 
provide some way by which the continuance of the school can 
be assured beyond doubt, and its efficiency and usefulness 
constantly increased. 


Lacy I. Morrerr, Chairman, 
FRANK RAw.inson, Vice-Chairman, 
Jno. A. Gere Suiprey, Secretary, 
R. D. StarrorD, ‘Treasurer, 

Cc. M. Myrrs. 


Executive Committee 
Shanghai American School. 


Shanghai, China 
October, 1914. 
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REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON A SCHOOL IN SHANGHAI 
for the 
CHILDREN OF MISSIONARIES 
July, 1911 


Organization of the Committee 


The question of establishing a school or schools for the 
children of missionaries in China has been discussed in some 
Missions for several years. On November 45th, 1910, a 
meeting of missionaries interested in the question was held in 
Shanghai. There were present at that meeting missionaries 
of the Northern and Southern Presbyterian, Northern and 
Southern Methodist, and Northern and Southern Baptist 
Missions, together with the General Committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
At that meeting a committee was appointed with Dr. G. A. 
Stuart as chairman. ‘This committee made representations to 
the Eighteenth Conference of Foreign Missions Boards, United 
States and Canada, meeting in New York in January 1911, 
urging that steps be taken to establish such a school in 
Shanghai as the first of three or four that might finally be 
needed in the Empire. The reply of the Conference was that, 
as the committee had not been officially*appointed by the 
various Missions, nothing could be done by the Boards, it 
being necessary that each Board be approached by official 
action of its Mission on the field, On receipt of this reply the 
original committee put out circular letters requesting the 
Missions, in the territory that the proposed school is expected 
to serve, to appoint official representatives to serve on a joint 
committee to draw up detailed plans for establishing a school, 
the scheme to be submitted to the respective codperating 
Missions at their Fall meetings in 1911. Nine Missions, 
representing seven Boards, responded by appointing the 
following representatives :— 


Rey. Frank Rawttnson, Central China Mission, Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

Rev. P. R. Baxeman, East China Mission, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. 

Rev. E. C. Losenstixe, Kiangan Mission, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A. 
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Rey. F. W. Biste, Central China Mission, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. 

Rev. J. A. G. Suip.ey, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Rev. J. W. Paxton, North Kiangsu Mission, Presbyterian Church 
(South), U.S. A. 

Rey. J. Mercer Buarx, Mid-China Mission, Presbyterian Church 
(South), U.S.A, f 

Rey. James Waxe, Foreign Christian Mission (Disciples). 

Rey. C. I. Boynton, General Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


The Central China Mission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has not been officially heard from, but it is under- 
stood that they will appoint a representative at their next 
meeting. Rev. W. H. Lacy, of that Church, and Rev. G. 
F. Fitch, D.D., of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., were 
present at the June meeting of the committee, at which time 
Rev, Frank Rawlinson was elected Chairman and Rev. J. 
Mercer Blain Secretary. 

The Committee met again in Shanghai on July 19th, and 
drew up this report to be submitted to the Missions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 
I. The Need. 


Of the great and growing need for the establishment of 
schools for the education in China of the children of American 
missionaries, there can to longer be any doubt. The China 
Inland Mission has set an admirable precedent. Over four 
hundred children of its nine hundred missionaries are being 
educated in two schools supported entirely by the Mission, 
at Chefoo and at Kuling. For fifteen years Miss Jewell has 
conducted successfully a private school in Shanghai. Through- 
out China, in a number of the larger missionary centers, 
groups of.children are gathered together with teachers of 
more or less ability, selected and paid by the members of 
the Missions served. An even larger number of American 
children have been compelled to return to the United States 
at the expense of the Boards for education in schools for 
missionaries’ children,—in some cases because of private rea- 
sons and in others because the accomodations for the edu- 
cation of such children in China were not considered adequate 
by the parents. The present school in Shanghai conducted 
by Miss Jewell has done quite satisfactory work, but it is 
limited in capacity, having accommodations for only about 
twenty boarding pupils, and the tuition charges which it is 
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necessary to make because of the lack of endowment or 
mission support make it prohibitive to a large secion of the 
Missionary body. 

Present conditions compel either the private and in- 
adequate instruction of children staying with their parents, 
the separation of the children from the parents for consider- 
able periods of time by being sent to the United States, or 
the separation of the family through the absence of the 
mother with the children in America. The following facts 
will serve to illustrate this point. A missionary in Peking, 
who was unwilling to send his children home, has put them 
in the China Inland Mission School at Chefoo, which is so 
very crowded that in order to gain entrance they have been 


_ admitted only as day students. This compels the mother to 


| 


live in Chefoo and provide a home for the children. This 
is but one illustration of many which can be given. It has 
been found by experience that to maintain three children in 
school in Shanghai under present circumstances involves an 
annual expenditure of approximately $900 gold. Adequate 
additional schools for China are needed because the present 
facilities are far from meeting not only the prospective, but 
the immediate, need. 
Il. Financial Co-operation. 

The initial expenditure and cost of annual maintenance 
shall be divided among the codperating Missions in proportion 
to the total number of missionaries in each Mission, 

Ill, Management. 

The school shall be under the control of a union Board of 
Managers composed of representatives from the codperating 
Missions on the basis of one representative to each thirty 
missionaries or major fraction thereof, the apportionment to 
be readjusted at the end of each third year period from the 
date of the establishment of the school. 

IV. Replies to Questions. 
Propounded by Committee of Reference and Counsel of 
the Foreign Missions Conference. 


Qursrion I—Locarion. 


(A) THE ADVANTAGES OF SHANGHAI. 

We are strongly of the opinion that the first school for 
missiouaries’ children established in this, the East Central 
part of China, should be located in Shanghai. The following 
facts are given in support of this position. 
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(1.) GREATER ACCESSIBILITY OF SHANGHAI. 
(a) Means of Access. 

There is no place more accessible from all parts of the Empire than 
Shanghai, In addition to launch lines connecting with all important 
towns in its contiguous territory, there are lines of steamers to all of 
the principal ports on the coast and the Yangtse, giving a range of 
easy access by this mode of travel from points between here and 
Tientsin on the north, Hankow and intermediate points on the west, 
and all of the important cities between here and Hongkong on the 


south: The Shanghai-Nanking Railway adds another means of access, — 


connecting at Nanking with the Tientsin-Pukow Railway, and at 
Chinkiang with the Grand Canal steamer service. The Kiangsu- 
Chekiang Railway connects Shanghai with Hangchow and intervening 
places and will connect with Ningpo. 

(b) School and Parents, 

It will be easier tor parents to see their children during the school 
year at Shanghai than at any other place. Most missionaries from the 
near interior desire, either for the purpose of purchasing supplies or for 
that of consulting dentists or oculists, to yisit this city at least once a 
year, Indeed such a visit is not without its good and restful effect upon 
the missionaries themselves; and if the children are here, this trip will 
have a double object and will be correspondingly beneficial. There is no 
other place in China where these conditions hold to anything like such a 
degree as in Shanghai. And while a school at one of the sanataria, if 
there were a summer session, ‘would provide opportunity for heing with 
the children to the limited number ef parents who frequent that particular 
sanitarium, yet for all others, it would mean separation during the sum- 
mer vacation season. 


(ce) Schoot and Missionary Patronage, 


Taking the provinces of Chekiang, Kiangsu, and Anhwei as the 
territory from which Shanghai might expect to draw pupils, we find that 
there are about 583 American missionaries (exclusive of Americans in 
the China Inland Mission) within these limits, of which number the two 
Presbyterian, two Methodist, two Baptist, Disciple, and Y. M. C. A,, the 
Missions represented on this Committee, have approximately 485. There 
is also a large number of British missionaries, representing chiefly the 
Church Missionary Society, the London Mission, and the China Inland 
Mission. Some of these would no doubt be glad to patronize a school 
for missionaries’ children located in Shanghai. Parts of southern Shan- 
tung would also he nearer to Shanghai than to a school lecated in the 
north, and we should expect pupils to come from that region also. As 
the first school for China it would also serye southern China, since there 
is easy and regular communication between Shanghai and all coast ports. 
There will soon be rail connection with other important interior centres. 
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‘This would add approximately 300 to the constituency already estimated. 
Should we add the provinces of Hupeh, Hunan and Kiangsi, all of which 
will soon be in close connection with Shanghai, the constituency of the 
proposed school would be still more largely increased. It is safe to say 
that Shanghai will soon be within easy reach of 1,000 American 
missionaries. 

(2) EXCELLENT HEALTH CONDITIONS AND FOOD SUPPLIES 


(a.) Health Record, 

This place has a very good record for health. There have been no 
serious epidemics in Shanghai for many years. A few cases of cholera 
and plague have occurred, but the disease has been stamped out very 
soon by our efficient Health Department. The port is also protected by 
thoroughly good quarantine system. Smallpox is very common in all 
parts of China ; but there is less of it in Shanghai than elsewhere, because 
vaccination is more generally practiced among the Chinese here than in 
any other place. Malaria’ is less frequent than in most other places, 
especially in the Yangtse valley. In fourteen years, in Miss Jewell’s 
school there has been one case of typhoid fever, supposed to have been 
contracted at a summer resort where that year this disease was epidemic ; 
one case of diphtheria; three cases of dysentery, one very slight and two 
severe; and one case of chronic dysentery on entering, but which steadily 
improved in the school until the pupil was well, A few cases of mumps, 
measles, ard and chickenpox also occurred, as they will anywhere. 
There were no deaths in the school, aud no serious illness among the 
teachers, except one case of smallpox in a teacher who refused to be 
vaccinated. We consider this to be a very favourable health report for 
any city, especially a city in the Far East. 

(b.) Meilical Resources. 

In case of the necessity for medical attendance, doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, dentists, oculists, medicines, «lip itheria antitoxin, and other 
curative and preventive sera, are ali at hand. and no time need be lost in 
sending for them. 

(¢.) Water Supply. 

The water supply of Shanghai is ample and pure. While most 
foreigners refilter the water in tueir own houses, Chinese almost without 
exception and a large number of (oreigners drink it as it comes from 
the tap. The water works and filter beds are thoroughly modern, and 
are well looked after. 

(d.) Food Supply. 

Shanghai is one of the best murkets for food-stuffs in the world. 
Meats, vegetahles, and fruits, ail under efficient inspection by the sani- 
tary Board, are to be had in great variety and profusion, in season and 
out of season. Milk of goo! quality, also inspected, is pleatiful, The 
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wholesale grocers and commission agents of this city now supply 
practically all of the imported food-stuffs to the other cities north of 
Swatow. Food in Shanghai is cheaper and better than any other place 
where the proposed school for this section of China might possibly be 
established. 


(3.) PROTECTION. 

In Shanghai, pians for the protection of foreigners have reached a 
higher degree of perfection than is possible in any other centre where 
the school might be established. In the event of riots, insurrection or 
international disturbances, the students would be safer here than any- 
where else. This fact would relieve the parents of much anxiety. In 
the event of any disturbance, foreigners all make for Shanghai for 
protection, It would be practically impossible to move a large body of 
children from any place where there was difficulty, and impossible to 
send any force to protect them. 


(4) BROADER ENVIRONMENT. 

Children of missionaries raised in the interior stations, aside from 
what they see in their own homes and missionary surroundings, do not 
come into contact at all with anything of Western civilization, Out- 
side of Shanghai, Hongkong, and Tientsin, there is little of this contac 
even in the better ports. However good Chinese civilization may be in 
many ways, we missionaries as belonging to the Caucasian race, not to 
say as Anglo-Saxons, do not desire our children to grow up without 
contact with our own people and civilization. The feeling that our 
children are almost wholly losing this contact is probably the most 
disquieting condition attached to missionary life. Neither is it desirable 
that our children should be segregated, und be shut off from association 
with children of those engaged in other pursuits in life, Such a course 
would result in a narrow, hot-house, one-sided training that would fail 
to fit them for that contact with the world which inevitably must 
be theirs after they have finished their school; and we submit that 
this intermixing with other children should begin early, as college 
age is too late, habits and ideals having already been formed. In no 
place in China can there be secured as large a number of pupils from 
among the business classes as in Shanghai. In addition to this, 
Shanghai offers a sight of and contact with such appliances of modern 
civilization (almost wholly absent in the interior) as ocean ships and 
steamers, motor cars, trolley cars, railway trains, gas, electric lights, and 
water supply, Western stores and industries, Western municipal and 
police systems, reading rooms, and libraries, niuseums, music by public 
bands and orchestras, lectures, public worship in large congregations of 
people of the same race, church and Sunday-school work, concerts 
conferences, and all of the many things with which we older people are 
familiar, but of which our children, especially those from interior 
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places, are almost entirely ignorant. In short, if they can have their 
preparatory training in Shanghai, they will have a broader outlook on 
life, and will be better prepared for conditions in America when they 
shall go there to complete their education, than if the school were 
located at some less cosmopolitan place. In addition, a business training 
is possible in Shanghai, if such is desired, We do not believe that 
it would be wise to shut them up in some interior station, or have 
them in some isolated location where, with the exception of their 
teachers and the few who might be at such a place for business or health 
reascns, they would not come into contact at all with prople of their 
own race, ‘This is one of several reasons why we do not think it would 
be wise to locate the school at one of the summer resorts. What is 
said here also applies to the teaching staff. It may well be doubted 
whether teachers will be willing, when they know the real conditions, to 
isolate themselves entirely from social opportunities and other privileges 
that can only be had in the larger ports, Nor are we sure that we 
would desire them to be thus situated; for a discontented teacher can 
neither do good work in the classes nor by his example be that help to 
the pupil that is desirable. It is entirely probable that the salaries paid 
the teachers can not be much above those paid to missionaries, and we 
are doubtful whether it will be possible to find competent teachers who 
are willing to consecrate themselves to the teaching of the children of 
missionaries, if this means isolation from all of the privileges of their 
own civilization. As missionaries to the heathen they would be perfectly 
willing to do this; but it may well be doubted whether the other 
proposition will appeal to them. 


(5.) ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES. 


(a@) School Supplies. . 

Such a school as is proposed, if run on American lines, will require 
much in the way of school supplies. All these, snch as books, charts, 
stationery, aud apparatus, are at hand at less cost than is possible outside 
of Shanghai, owing to extra cost of transportation. 

(b) Local Patronage- 

The local patronage possible in Shanghai is one of the principal 
reasons for locating the school here, A larger amount of non-missionary 
patronage is possible here than anywhere else, That is a valuable 
asset. Not only because it will afford a point of contact between the 
children of missionaries and others, but also because it will provide 
opportunity to non-missionary residents to secure education for their 
children under Christian influences, Again, such a class of pupils will 
add materially to the financial resources of the school, and so will render 
its maintenance a burden less heavy upon the Boards. There is also a 
large missionary body in Shanghai, which is also a valuable asset, as 
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their children would require no dormitory accommodation, In Shang- 
hai the cost of land for a permanent plant will be greater than anywhere 
else. But it must be kept in mind that in Shanghai there will bea 
permanent outside patronage that more than offsets the heavier initial 
cost of land, No other place offers as much in the way of permanent 
financial support to the proposed school as Shanghai. 

(¢) Value of Property. 

An investment on the scale proposed for this schcol would in most 
places involve the risk, in the event of discontinuing the school, of 
losing most of the money invested. But in Shanghai property values 
are fixed largely on a foreign basis, with the result that the establish- 
ment of the plant pfoposed for the school carries with it no risk of total 
loss, as land and buildings could both be disposed of with only the 
possibility of a modicum of loss on actual funds invested. The buildings 
could be built for us by some local firm on condition that we leased 
them for thirty years. ‘This method of procedure would not be the 
cheapest in the end, but it shows the stability of our proposed school 
from a business point of view. Thus it is evident that the property 
sequired by such a school in Shanghai would have a permanent value 
that no other place could offer. 


(6.) EDUCATIONAL CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI. 


The Shanghai Municipal Council -recently convened a Committee 
to make a report on educational conditions in Shanghai. There is one 
point in that report which we wish to mention here, as it bears directly 
on our problem. The report strongly emphasized the wisdom of 
national schools in Shanghai, thereby advising other nations repre- 
sented in Shanghai to follow the example of the Germans, French and 
Japanese in founding schools run along the lines of their own national 
customs and educational ideals. This is right in line with what we are 
Proposing to do, establish an American school in Shanghai, thereby 
enlarging upon what has already been accomplished hy Miss Jewell’s 
school. The establishment of the proposed school in Shanghai along 
national lines would put it in a position to appeal strongly to the grow- 
ing and influential American community, of which one is at present 
Chairman of the Municipal Council, Our proposition to found a school 
is right in line with the latest movements in educational matters in 
Shanghai. 

(7.) MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS. 


(a) Moral Conditions. 

As in all other Eastern cities, there are undesirable, conditions 
prevailing in Shanghai. Iu spite of this, however, there is a moral tone 
about the community which prevents evil from becoming as open as is 
sometimes seen in smaller communities of foreigners in other oriental 
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cities. There is a large Caristian community which has and still makes 
its influence felt. Christian men are prominent in business. Further- 
more, our pupils would have no nced whatever to come into contact 
with any undesirable conditions. That part of Shanghai where it is 
proposed to establish the school is singularly free in this respect. 


(b) Religious Conditions. 

Such religious conditions and influences as prevail in Shanghai do 
not exist in anything like equal degree in any other place where the 
proposed school could be established. These furnish a very positive 
asset in educating children in Shanghai. Of churches there are the 
Cathedral, Union Church, and the Free Christian Church, and others. 
In connection with these there are regular services, Sunday Schools, 
Bible Classes, Young Peoples’ Societies, meetings for children, and other 
organizations under religious influences such as the Boys’ Brigade and 
Boy and Girl Scouts. These furnish opportunities for religious training 
and influence broader than is possible in a place where foreigners are 
less prominent than in Shanghai. Here there is not only religious 
training but full scope for practical religion as well. While it may be 
true that chances of contact with evil are not lessened hy coming to 
Shanghai, yet it is also true that they are not increased, and that on 
the contrary the opportunities of contact with broadening religious 
influences are. 


(B.) THE SITE OF THE SCHOOL IN SHANGHAI. 


We found three possible sites for the school, Frenchtown, 
Yangtzepoo, and North Szechuen Road Extension. Of these 
three, we decided that North Szechuen Road Extension is 
the best, for the following reason :— 

(a) It is central; (b) it is easily accesible: (c) it would put at the 
disposal of the school the best park in Shanghai and a swimming pool; 
(d) the avenues of access to it are respectable, so that the pupils 
could easily reach both the church section and the business section 
without passing through any parts of Shanghai that are not desirable; 
(e) it would be assured of a greater local support, being nearer the 
centre of the American residential! section and thus having a better 
chance for community patronage; (f) it is quiet, and free from undesir- 
able features; (g) it would be in a community which is practically 
settled as semi-foreign. 


Question 2, ArgA AND ‘Cost or Lanp. 


Land can be secured very near the end of the tram lines 
for Taels 1,500 to Taels 2,000 a mow. About twenty mow 
would be needed (between three and four acres), costing 
approximately from G. $22,000 to G. $30,000. 
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Question 3. Numper, Kinp, Capacity anp Cost 
oF BurLpINcs, 


The following plant is for the accommodation of 125 
boarding pupils and 75 day pupils. 


1 Foreign residence (for Principal) .. me .. G.$ 3,000 
1 Main recitation building a2 ss a ae 13,000 
2 Dormitories Bs on a . + a 12,000 
Servants’ quarters and gate house... = + 1,000 
Bamboo fence af Je a aa af, * 500 
Light, water, raising iand, drains... 4 ¥ 5,000 
Equipment, furniture, etc. a sa Ae de 3.500 


Total, G. $38,000 
Question 4. Tur Foretcn Teacnina Starr 
Necessary. 
The Staff necessary to instruct and care for 200 pupils, 


boys and girls, ranging in age from eight to eighteen years, 
should be :— 


A Principal (a married man). 

A Lady Principal. 

1 Male High School Teacher. 

1 Lady High School Teacher. 

4 lady Teachers in the Grammar School. 
1 Matron. , 

1 Housekeeper, 

1 Kindergarten Teacher. 


Question 5. THE NuMBER OF MissIONS THAT WILL, FORM 
THE CONSTITUENCY OF A GIVEN SCHOOL. 
This question has been fully answered under the first 
question, The Location. 


Question 6. THe Approximate Number or CHIL- 
DREN OF MISSIONARIES IN THE REGION WHICH 
THE Scaoor Is TO SERVE. 

So far as the Committee is able to estimate there are up- 
wards of 400 children in the region to be served by a school 
in Shanghai. 

Question 7. ANNUAL Cost OF MAINTENANCE. 

In a permanent plant provided by the Mission Boards we 
estimate that the expenses of the boarding department, in- 
cluding servants, would be about Mexican $25.00 per month 
per student. This is based on actual experience in Shanghai. 
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The repairs.and upkeep of a suitable plant for too students, 
the probable number of children during the first vear or two, 
would cost approximately G. $250 per annum. The expenses 
for a boarding department of fifty and the upkeep of accom- 
modation for a school of one hundred would thus equal 
approximately G. $5,875 per annum, as follows :— 


Boarding Department, 50 eee Mex. $25 per 


month,9'months .. 3 . G: $5,625.00 
Repairs and upkeep + Ha 2 “ a 250.00 
Total .. G, $5,875.00 


These expenses could undoubtedly be met as relawe® oad 
Tuition and Board, 50 students, @ G. $100.00. 


perannum  .. -, G. $5,000.00 
At least thirty day- pupils tuition at Mexican 0 $15.0 00 
per month for nine months ee ve 2,000.00 


At least twenty children of Shanghai missionaries, 
paying no tuition, 


Total .. G. $7,000.00 
Less. 5,875.00 
Surplus towards general expenses... ae .. G. $1,125.00 


If permanent equipment is not provided by the Boards, 
and it is necessary to maintain the school in rented quarters, 
the only additional item would be rent. We estimate that 
suitable residences for such use, in the district which approves, 
itself to the members of this Committee, would amount to 
Taels 5co per month, or Taels 6,000 per annum, which equals 
approximately G. $4,000 per annum, 

In permanent quarters, therefore, the annual expenses 
of maintenance would be as follows :— 


Teaching staff, per annum ati ors oid . » G. $6,400.00 
Boarding Department .. & as a sie 5,625.00 
Repairs and taxes. . at ee te os re 250.00 
Total ..G.$12,275.00 
Less income from boarders and day-pupils .. 3S 7,000.00 
Net. .. $5,275.00 
In rented quarters: 
Rent .. So cic we sc 3 oa ve 4,000.00 
Net. . G. $9,275.00 


This amount would need to be provided be the Mission 
Boards. ' 
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‘Question 8. To Wuat Exrent Current EXPENSES CAN 
BE Provipep By PARENTS OUT OF THEIR CHILDREN’S 
ALLOWANCES oR OTHER Resources? 


It is the practically unanimous opivion that the average 
missionary should pay nothing whatever for tuition, that the 
children’s allowances are not sufficient to cover the expenses 
of maintenance in the school aside from tuition, aud that the 
boards therefore ought to provide both the equipment and the 
teaching staff without expense to missionaries. This would 
mean that the children from outside Shanghai, or boarding 
pupils, would pay mto the school G. $100, per annum, 


QuusTion 9. ON Wuat Terms CuinpREN or Non- 
MISSIONARY FOREIGNERS SHOULD BE ADMITTED? 


The Committee is of the opinion that a tuition charge of 
$15.00 Mexican per month, which is approximately the cost 
of tuition in similar schools in Shanghai, should be charged 
to the children’ of non-missionary parents. There would 
undoubtedly be a sufficient number of these from the begin- 
ning to cover the item of income mentioned under the seventh 
question above. 


V. Actions to be Taken by the Missions, 

We recommend that the several Missions take action as 
indicated below :-— \ : 

(1) Vote on the report as submitted by the Committee. 

(2) Elect representatives on the Union Board of Managers in ac- 
cordance with the basis of representation agreed upon. 

(3) Request from the Home Boards appropriations for the open- 
ing of the school in September 1912, and for the securing of the plant 
outlined in the Report of the Committee: both to be in accordance 
with the figures furnished by the Secretary. 

(4) Make immediate report of actions taken to their Home Boards 
and to the Secretary, Rey, J. Mercer Biatn, Kashing. , 


F. RAwLinson, Chairman. 
J. MERCER BLAIN, Secretary. 
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Shanghai American Scho 


A TENTATIVE COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR THE 
SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL. 


- In compiling this course of study free use has been made 
of all available material. In determining the underlying 
and for furnishing much of the material, the 
‘courses of Speyer School of Columbia University, New York 
, and of the State Normal Elementary School of Winona, 
ta, have been freely used as representing the most 
‘recent and advanced ideas of curriculum-making. Other 
courses have also contributed to the final result. 

The process of adapting this material has been begun in 
a tentative manner. A beginning has also been made in the 
use of material peculiar to the surroundings of children in 
“China. It is not anticipated that in the near future there will 
be great changes in the underlying principles: nor is it 
believed that the amount or kind of effort will vary materially, 
_ but the process of adapting the course to our own particular 
_ needs will be progressively followed. Useful new matter will be 
inserted and that which has been found unsuited to our 
purposes will be replaced by more suitable material. 
In the present pamphlet it has been found impossible to 
_ treat all of the subjects of the curriculum with any fullness 
of detail. It is hoped that at a later date fuller treatment 
may be possible and that helpful teaching suggestions for the 
use of parents preparing younger children for entrance to the 
school may be included with the course. In the meantime 
the questions of patrons will be cheerfully answered. 


ENGLISH. 

Under the head of English is included the work in litera- 
ture, reading, oral and written composition, the simpler 
; ideas of grammar, phonetics, spelling, and writing. 
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Mastery of the mother tongue is the most important 
element in the work of early education. It determines the 
extent of the individual’s ability to acquire knowledge and 
measures his power of intelligible intercourse with his 
fellows. We must, therefore, develop in him habits of 
speaking and writing with facility and accuracy, of inter- 
preting the language of others, and of selecting, reading, 
and appreciating good literature. He must learn not only 
to understand the thoughts of the author but to appreciate 
and enter into the spirit, the joy, which the author seeks to 
express. 

All other studies are dependent upon English. Every 
recitation should be a recitation in English. The thought 
content of all other work may be made the basis for training 
which shall develop the habit of correct expression. 

In the teaching of spelling use for the basal text in all 
grades Rice’s Rational Speller. Cover the list outlined for 
each year and give much supplementary work from other 
subjects, such as reading, geography, history, and arithmetic. 
Practise both oral and written spelling. 


Grapk I. 


Make the work in this grade largely oral. Use dramati- 
zation to give freedom and initiative in expression and action. 
Use the child’s own experience, in school and out, to give 
thought content and supply motive for expression. 


Teach such stories, suited to the age of the . 
Literature. children, as may be available ; myths, fairy tales, 
a folk lore, and fables from Greek, Roman, Norse, 
Chinese, Japanese, and other sources. Use humorous stories, 
poems, and songs. 


Memorize many of the shorter songs and 
Memorizing. poems, geverally those liked best by the chil- 
; dren. Six or more selections. See list. 
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Develop vocabulary through conversations dealing with timely 
topics, present happenings, special days, etc. 
Reading. When sufficient vocabulary has been learned turn 
to the use of books. Any good up-to-date primer 
or other book of similar grade will do, such as: Bender 
Primer, Aldine Primer, Child Classics Primer, Progressive 
Road to Reading, Book I, Jones First Reader. 
Provide supplementary work as needed. Sight reading 
should form an important part of the work of the second half 
year. 


Any device, such as cards, charts, leaflets, and blackboards, 

that enables the child to recognize and interpret 
Word Study. words is to be used in the lower grades. Here 

he is engaged in acquiring new words and 
organizing his vocabulary. A knowledge of phonics is 
essential to ready acquisition of new words and phonetic drill 
should occupy a prominent place in the work of this and the 
succeeding grades. 

Several short periods daily alternating with other work 
are better than one long recitation. Young children are not 
capable of long-sustained effort. Teach the initial consonants 
and the common phonograms containing the most frequently 
used vowel-sounds. Basis:—Word Mastery, by Florence 
Akin. 

For spelling use selections from the primer and first 
reader vocabularies, supplemented if desirable by the lists from 
Rice’s Speller, Part I. 


Teach the use of capitals in beginning sentences 
Language. and names of persons, and the pronoun I ; also 
the use of period and interrogation point at close 

of sentences. 
Dramatize and reproduce orally stories and reading 
lessons. Have the children reproduce orally stories told by 
the teacher, the teacher writing the reproduction on the black- 
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board; do the same with summaries from other work ; have 
some of these stories or summaries written in booklets by the 
children. Encourage the pupils to relate their own experi- 
ences and interests. Give attention to defects in speech, supply 
correct forms in place of erroneous ones; supply new ones as 
needed. 


Use the whole arm movement from the beginning. Exercise 
extreme care to avoid the formation of ineorrect 

Writing. habits of position, movement, letter forms, etc. 
All written work in this grade should be done 
under direction. 


2 Grape II. 


Stories still constitute the work in this grade. Myths, 

fairy tales, folk lore and fables, Bible and hero 
Literature. stories, humorous tales, poems suited to seasonal 

changes, and songs are used. It is designed to 
furnish a large amount of easy material thus enlarging the 
child’s experience and developing habits of free and spontane- 
ous expression. Breadth of view rather than detail is sought. 
Many children suffer from poverty of material. Overloading 
is avoided by attention to reproduction, dramatization, and 
original expression. Many of the stories used in this grade 
must be read or told to the children by the teacher. 


Review poems and songs memorized in first 

Memorizing. grade. Add six or more that appeal to the 
children. All memory selections should be 
reviewed often enough to make them permanent 
possessions. See list 


Jones Second Reader and Heath Second Reader axe basal texts 
in this grade. Use much supplementary material 

Reading. (complete classics if possible) suited to the ability 
of the class. Use first grade material for drill in 
developing freedom and rapid reading. 
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Give much incidental phonic work in connection with reading 
and other subjects. Provide regular phonic 
Word Study. lessons at separate periods. Make spelling 
lists from words in daily work. Study the 
simple homonyms and synonyms and in phonics study all 
vowel sounds except those considered obscure, and such 
consonant sounds and blends as are found difficult by the 
child. Some practice in syllabication. Rice's Speller, second 
year. 
Review the work of the first year. ‘Teach the use of capitals 
in the names of the days and months and in 
Language. verse; the simple abbreviations as, Mr., Mrs.; 
names of provinces; and those used in number 
work ; the comma with words of address; singular and plural 
forms of nouns in simple sentences; and the use of the 
apostrophe to show possession. After discussion of the topic 
to be written about have short written compositions on 
subjects of interest to the child as : descriptions or narrations of 
work done in other subjects, interesting happenings in the 
home life, etc. As need arises use oral composition to give 
the child idioms and correct forms. Use dramatization in this 
and other subjects to develop freedom and power of expres- 
sion. Use much oral composition. Make the child feel that 
whatever he says should be said well. 
Give several minutes each day to practice in writ- 
Writing. ing. Insist on proper position. Use whole arm 
movement. Give attention to form and proportion 
of letters. 
rd 
Grapg III. 
As in Grade II, using material adapted to the 
Literature. needs of the class. Read selections to the chil- 
dren from good books. Encourage the children 
to read books of the type suggested by these 
readings. 
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Review songs and poems previously mem- 
Memorizing. orized. Make the child’s repertoire cumulative. 
Add six or more selections in this grade. See 
list. 
Jones Third Reader and Stepping Stones to Literature, Book 
ZiT, are basal texts. Use other material that is 
Reading. not too difficult and is at the same time interesting 
and of standard excellence. Much reading aids 
in developing capacity and creating a love and taste for good 
literature. Encourage the children to read stories supplement- 
ing other work. Help them to see that reading is thought- 
getting or thought-giving. Work for good expression. Call 
upon other subjects for increase of vocabulary. 


Continue the drill on phonograms and blends as shown by 
needs in reading and spelling. Drill on word 
Word Study. studies, both oral and written, for ease in 
syllabication and enunciation, the words to 
be selected from other lessons and common needs. Much 
attention to spelling in all work. ice’s Speller, third year. 


Reproduction of. stories, dramatization, letter writing, and 
simple composition writing in other subjects. 
Language, Some copying work and dictation to develop 
habits of accuracy and attention to detail. 
Alternative expression ; another way to say it. 

Work on arbitrary forms continued from second aoe 
abbreviations and contractions as they appear in other subjects. 
Teach the use of the apostrophe in contractions and posses- 
sives, of the comma after ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ and after names 
of persons addressed ; and of quotations and quotation marks. 
Basis.—A/ldine First Language Book—five or six chapters. 


Work for legibility, good form and proportion, 
Writing. and a fair degree of speed. Use the whole arm 

movement. At least fifty or sixty minutes a week 
should be devoted to writing. 
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Grave IV. 


Use stories dealing with Greek and Roman life in connection 


with the history course; also other books read 
Literature. wholly or in part by the children, or read to 
them by the teacher. See lists. 


Review poems, songs, and quotations of previous grades. 
y Add half a dozen more. Under inspirational 
Memorizing. teaching many short peoms appeal to children 
as well worth knowing, and memorizing be- 

comes almost a by-product of their study. See list. 


Insist on greater exactness of interpretation and expression. 
Assist growth of vocabulary by material from 
Reading, other subjects. /ones Fourth Reader; Royal 
Crown Reader, IV; Seven Little Sisters ; Supe 
plementary as needed. 


Give systematic lessons in use of the dictionary. Among 
important topics to consider are : how a diction- 
Word Study. ary is compiled; how to open a dictionary; 
how to turn leaves; use of key words ; how to 
find words quickly ; how to find meanings of prefixes, suffixes, 
and roots; vowel sounds; special lists, as proper names. 
Work in Greek and Roman history furnishes motive for much 
word study, especially of derivatives. Continue spelling as 
in other grades; Rice’s word lists for fourth grade is basis. 
Rules. Plural of nouns ending in ‘“‘y”’; words ending 
in silent ‘‘e’’ preceding a suffix beginning with a vowel, with 
the exceptions singeing and dyeing; and words ending in 
“‘ce”’ before a suffix beginning with @ or 0; syllabication 
and phonics continued as needed. Diacritical marks in con- 
nection with dictionary study. 
Review arbitrary forms already learned, and use them in 
composition work. Emphasize form and punc- 
Language, tuation. Basis.—Aldine First Language Book, 
completed from chapter six. Teach the common 
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and proper noun, the pronoun, the sentence, subject and 
predicate, paragraphing. Give idea of correct usage of may 
and can, lie and Jay, set and sit, went, has gone, of and off, 
saw, seen, was, and were. Dramatization as a means of 
making the thought clear has a large place in this grade. 
Get motives from history and literature work. 

Make large use of composition, both oral and written. 
Develop ability to stand and discuss topics in continued and 
well ordered discourse. 

Writing is continued as in third grade. Strive for legibility 
and a fair degree of rapidity. Continue to give 

Writing. attention to position, and to form and proportion 
of letters. 


GRADE V. 


Require rather formal definite study of some selections with 

strict attention to enunciation, pronunciation, 

Literature and emphasis, phrasing, etc., with much drill and 

Reading. practice. Give relatively easy sight reading 

from new material to develop facility. Use 

the best selections in current magazines and children’s papers. 

‘The teacher should still read to the class. Imitation is a 

strong factor in developing correct habits. Jones Fourth 

Reader, completed ; Graded Literature Reader, Book V, com- 
pleted ; Supplementary as needed. 

Memorizing. Review and additions as in previous grades. 

See list. 

Use words from content subjects as in previous grades. Give 

word study in connection with dictionary work 

Word Study. asin fourth grade. Rice’s Speller, Fifth Year. 

By language study in grades five and six, seek (1) to develop 

ease and correctness in spoken and written Eng- 

Language, lish and (2) knowledge of a few technical ideas 

underlying the correct use of the Mother Tongue. 

Secure the first by seizing every opportunity offered by the 
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child’s desire to express himself. Give practice in original 
narration, letter writing, picture study, lesson summaries, and 
reports of the child’s activities. In moderation use exercises 
in dictation, paragraphing and reproduction. Develop sense 
of rhyme and rhythm by having the children express them- 
selves in poetical form. Have children’s work read aloud for 
purposes of entertainment and mutual comparison. ‘Cultivate 
originality and sentence sense. Give attention to the forma- 
tion of one good sentence expressing completely a single 
idea. Do not confine the children to short simple sentences. 
Enlarge vocabularies as in other grades. Basal text, Mother 
Tongue, Book J, Part One. 
Technical Points to be reviewed or added :— 


I. Parts of Speech: 

1. Nouns—Common and proper ; number, and formation 
of plurals; possessive singular. 

2. Pronouns—Much drill for ear training on such 
forms as, ‘‘It is I,’’ ‘‘It is he,’’ ‘‘If I were you, I would 
go,’’ etc. 

3. Verbs—Special attention to the use of common irregu- 
lar verbs ; agreement in number of verb with subject, drill in 
use of have and got, teach and learn, shall and will, like and 
love, think and guess, etc., etc. 

4. Adjectives—Words used to enrich descriptions ; ex- 
ercises in selecting appropriate adjectives. 


HT. Sentence Study: Distinguish complete subject and pred- 
icate. Drill in obtaining variety of expression by changes 
of order, use of negative and positive sentences, com- 
parisons. 

Ii]. Miscellaneous: Simple rules for syllabication. 

The undivided quotation. 
Commas—in series, in apposition, in 
direct address and with yes and zo. 
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Use all work to develop appreciation. Work for clear 
thought, well expressed. Call attention to pleasing forms 
wherever found. 


Writing. As in previous grades. 


Grave VI. 


Reading and Jones Fifth Reader, first half; and selections of 
Literature, which those in the following list are typical :— 


Prose : 
A Man Without a Country—Hale. 
Rip Van Winkle—Irving. 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving. 
The King of The Golden River—Ruskin. 
Heidi—Spyri. ; 
Ivanhoe—Scott. 
Nurnberg Stove—Ouida. 
The Goldbug—Poe. 

Poetry : : 
The Daffodils—Wordsworth. 
The Gladness of Nature—Bryant. 
To a Waterfowl—Bryant. 4 
The First Christmas—Van Dyke. 
Love of Country—Scott. 
Star-Spangled Banner—Key. 
Battle Hymn of The Republic—Howe. 
Columbus—Westward—Joaquin Miller. 
Little Brown Hands—Kront. 
A Boy’s Song—Hogg. 
The Last Leaf—Holmes. 
Abou Ben Adhem—A. Hunt. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells, (in part)—Tennyson. 
Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem—Brooks. 
Thanksgiving—Emerson. 
Psalms 19, 24, and 90—The Bible. 
The Beatitudes— The Bible. 
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Famous Rides : 
Lochinvar—Scott. 


How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix— 
Browning. 


John Gilpin’s Ride—Cowper. 
Paul Revere’s Ride—Longfellow. 


Review previous selections. Add new material in the usual 
quantity. Give special attention to the pres- 
Memorizing. entation of memorized material. Call especial 
attention to selections portraying beauty, color, 
sound, aud motion. Memorize many short quotations. Give 
sight reading from papers, magazines, readers, or other books 
containing appropriate material. See list. 
Spelling lists of Rice's Speller. Continue work on use of 
dictionary, syllabication, root-forms, prefixes, 
Word Study. and suffixes. Review and continue study of 
spelling rules. Study words in direct con- 
nection with usage. 
Continue study of language forms:—Mother Tongue, Book 
/, Part Two. Continue practice in composition ; 
Language. writing from outline ; paragraphing ; simple busi- 
ness forms ; letters ; invitations, acceptances, and 
regrets. Work for correctness in sentence form and selection 
of the most appropriate words. Try to secure variety in 
expression, using literary selections as illustrations. 
Writing. Continue drill for form and proportion. Develop a 
fair degree of speed. 


Grape VII. 
Follow the plan indicated in previous grades. Use the list 
below or similar material for selections. Basal 
Reading and Reader, Jones Fifth Reader, completed. Ac- 
Literature. quaint the children with a number of authors 
in a way to create a love for them and their 
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_ works. For example, do not study the poems of Holmes 
intensively through a long period of time, but, possibly in a 
single day, read half a dozen of his poems for the enjoyment 
of the story and the beauty of form without regard to technical 
study. Emphasize here the idea of teaching the child to love 
literature in its best forms. 


Prose: 
A Christmas Carol—Dickens. 
King Arthur and His Knights. 
Knickerbocker History of New York—Irving. 
The Perfect Tribute—Andrews. 
Sharp Eyes—Burroughs. 
Farewell Address—Washington. 
Dissertation on Roast Pig—Lamb. 

Poetry : 
Evangeline—Longfellow. 
Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell. 
Julius Caesar, or Midsummer Night’s Dream—Shake- 

speare. 

An Autumn Festival—Whittier. 
Incident of the French Camp—Browning. 
Sohrab and Rustum—Matthew Arnold. 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard—Gray. 
The Lady of Shallott—Tennyson. 
The Bells, or The Raven—Poe. 
The One Hoss Shay, and others—Holmies. 
Concord Hymn—Emerson. 
Snowflakes—Longfellow. 
Psalm 19—The Bible. 
New Year’s Eve, and the Brook—Tennyson. 
Doers of Daring—Van Dyke. 
Recessional—Kipling. 
Knee Deep in June—Riley. 
Sir Galahad, selections—Tennyson. 
The Blue and the Gray—Finch. 
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Books Suggested for Individual Reading : 
Grandfather’s Chair—Hawthorne. 
Red Cap Tales—Crockett. 
Red Rover, The Spy, Deerslayer—Cooper. 
Boys of ’ 76—Coffin. 
Treasure Island, Kidnapped—Stevenson. 
Being a Boy—Warner. 
An Indian Boyhood—Eastman. 
The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come—Fox. 
A New England Girlhood—Larcom. 
Paul Jones—Hapgood. 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch—Rice. 
The Call of the Wild—London. 
Lives of the Hunted—Seton: Thompson. 
Rudder Grange—Stockton. 
Life of Daniel Boone—Thwaites. 
Innocents Abroad—Mark Twain 
Two Years Before the Mast—Dana. 


Memorizing. As in other grades, with especial attention to 
presentation. See list. 


Word Study. Rice’s Speller. Attention to rules, synonyms, 
homonyms, and antonyms as before. 


Continue to teach language as a means of expression with 
technical points of structure and terminology 

Language and as means and not ends. Make the content 
Grammar. of all oral and written work live material, 
produced for its own end and not as a device 

for teaching form. Use descriptions, narrations, and ex- 
positions of work in other subjects, arguments growing out of 
conflicting view-points in various fields, records of various 
sorts, reports of reference study, poems for special occasions, 
etc., etc. Through usage review all the arbitrary forms taken 
up in previous grades. Give attention to the principle of 
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unity, the making of outlines, correct paragraphing, choice of 
words, variety and beauty of expression, diction, letter and 
manuscript forms, including titles, headings, paragraphs, 
margins, indentation, capitalization, etc. Punctuation should 
also be taught through usage. Include period, comma, semi- 
colon, colon, dash, interrogation point, parenthesis, and exclam- 
ation point. Grammar asin Mother Tongue, Book II, to page 
483. Composition exercises suggested in the back of Book II. 
These, however, should be used largely for reference helps. 


Writing. As in previous grades. 


Grape VIII. 


The aim is love and appreciation. Use both English and 

American sources, including the work of some 

Reading and living authors. Make use of good portraits of 

Literature. authors. Try to give the pupil some idea of 

the characteristics of the different authors as 

revealed in their work. Make the work extensive rather then 
intensive. Encourage outside reading. 


Prose: 
A Drop of Water on Its Travels—Buckley. 
The Uses of Mountains—Ruskin. 
The Fall of the Leaf—Mitford. 
About the Stars—Flammarion. 
Story of a Stone—Jordan. 
A Tale of Two Cities—Dickens. 
The Other Wise Man, and The First Christmas—Van 
Dyke. 
Gettysburg Address—Lincoln. 
Ramona—Jackson. 
Red Rock—Page. 
Cudjo’s Cave—Trowbridge. 
For the Freedom of the Sea—Brady. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp—Harte. 
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Poetry : 

Bryant—Autumn Woods; To a Waterfowl; To the 
Fringed Gentian. 

Burns—The Cotter’s Saturday Night ; To a Wee Mousie ; 
To a Moutttain Daisy. 

Emerson—The Snowstorm ; Concord Hymn. 

Holmes—Spring Has Come; Old Ironsides ; The Cham- 
bered Nautilus. 

Keats—Ode to a Grecian Urn ; Ode to the Nightingale ; 
To Autumn. 

Lanier—Selections from The Marshes of Glynn; A Bal- 
lad of the Trees; The Master. 

Longfellow—Sunrise on the Hills; The Arrow and the 
Song ; The Building of the Ship. 

Lowell—The Vision of Sir Launfal ; Violet, Sweet Violet ; 
The First Snowfall; Selections from The Biglow 
Papers. 

Poe—The Raven; The Bells ; Annabel Lee. 

Shakespeare—The Merchant of Venice ; Mark Antony’s 
Oration. 

Shelley—To a Skylark ; The Sensitive Plant ; Ode to the 
West Wind; The Cloud. 

Tennyson—Enoch Arden; Sir Galahad; Idylls of the 
King ; Flower in the Crannied Wall; Charge of the 
Light Brigade. 

Trowbridge—The Vagabonds; Midwinter. 

Van Dyke—Doers of Daring ; An American in Europe; 
The Veery; To a Young Girl Singing; Lines to 
Julia Marlowe ; Joe Jefferson ; The Foolish Fir Tree. 

Whitman—O Captain! My Captain! ; Selections from 
Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking. 

Whittier—Maud Muller ; Snow Bound, 

Woodberry—The Child; O, Inexpressible as Sweet. 

Wordsworth—Daffodils ; Intimations of Immortality. 


Memorising. As in other grades. See list. 
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Word Study. Rice's Speller. Review spelling rules. 


Continue to teach language as a means, not an end, and use 

technical points and terminology as means. 

Language and In composition work usglive material, some- 

Grammar. thing that needs to be done, not something 

as an exercise. Use description, narration, 

exposition, and argument to meet needs growing out of other 

subjects as indicated in seventh grade. Use other forms of 

composition in response to needs arising in other work. 
Complete Mother Tongue, Book 11. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING. 


FIRST YEAR. SECOND YEAR. 
Mother Goose Rhymes. Stevenson, My Shadow. 
Stevenson, The Wind. de The Swing. 
Ingelow, Seven Times One Are Houghton, Lady Moon. 

Seven. : Bunner, One, Two, Three. 
Browning, Year's At the Spring. Rossetti,C.G., How Many Seconds 
Stevenson, Foreign Children. In A Minute? 


a Where Go The Boats? Rands, Wonderful World. 
Alexander, All Things Bright and Smith, America. 
Beautiful. Field, Wynken, Blynken and Nod. 
Rossetti, C. G., What Does The Lear, The Owl and The Pussy Cat. 
Bee Do? 
Rossetti, O, Lady Moon. 


THIRD YEAR. FOURTH YEAR. 
Aldrich, Marjorie’s Almanac. McDonald, G., The Wind and the 
Scollard, Bob-o-link. Moon, 
Gould, Jack Frost. Tennyson, Brook. 
Hogg, Boy’s Song. ne Sweet and Low. 
Vandergrift, Sand Man. Allingham, Fairy Folk. 
Edwards, Child’s Prayer. Miller, Blue Bird, 


Brooks, O, Little Town of Bethlehem. Field, Night Wind. 
Coleridge, He Prayeth Best Who 

Loveth Best. 
Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean. 
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FIFTH Y@AR, 


Bryant, Robert of Lincoln. 

Longfellow, Thou Too Sail on O, 
Ship of State, from The Build- 
ing of the Ship. 

Shakespeare, Lullaby For Titania, 
from Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

H. H., October's Bright Blue 
Weather. 

Pierpont, Warren’s Address. 

Payne, Home Sweet Home. 

Bjornson, The Tree. 

Swett, Blue Jay. 


SEVENTH YRAR, 


Joaquin Miller, Columbus. 

Tennyson, Sir Galahad. 

Carroll, Song of Love. 

Riley, Name of Old Glory, from 
Home Folks. 

“*Saxe Holm,’’ Song of Clover, 

Lang, Scythe Song, 

Shakespeare, Jog On, Jog On. 

Key, Star Spangled Banner, 

Longfellow, Kavanaugh. 


. SIXTH YEAR, 

Swett, July, 

Shakespeare, The Quality of Mercy, 
from The Merchant of Venice, 

Read, Sheridan’s Ride, 

Holmes, Chambered Nautilus. 

Bennet, Flag Goes By, 


Aldrich, Before the Rain. 

Sherman, May. 

Shakespeare, Puck and the Fairy, 
from Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

Perry, Coming of Spring. 


RIGHTH YEAR, 


Taylor, Song of the Camp. 

Whitman, O Captain, My Captain. 

Tennyson, Bugle Song. 

Van Dyke, Angler’s Reveille, 

Shakespeare, Hark, Hark, The Lark. 

Scott, Breathes There a Man With 
Soul So Dead, from Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, 

Howe, Battle-Hymn of the Re- 
public, 

Lincoln, Gettysburg Address, 

Stevenson, At Morning. 

Mabie, On Books, 


NATURE AND MAN. 


This course, embracing all work of this character done 
below the fourth year, includes the material offered in many 
courses under the separate heads of Nature Study, Social Life, 
History, Civics, etc. It deals with life. In it these other 
subjects have their origin and from it the various separate 
‘‘life’’ subjects are later developed. 

General suggestions on development and drill are made 
together here instead of in the separate grade discussions, 
because the things to be done are very similar in the various 
grades. In all of the grades it is not quantity which is 
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emphasized, but spirit. A certain amount of work is sug- 
gested—often a large amount—but uo teacher is supposed to 
cover all of the possibilities in any one year. There is choice 
and adaptation to the conditions wherever necessary. Effort 
is made to develop the work so that the pupils live in it. 
Nature is made real, and in the primitive-life work the chil- 
dren are helped to “live the past.’’ They are filled with 
their work asa reality. ‘To assist in this, detail is made full 
and vivid. For drill there is repetition of problems from a 
new standpoint; the similarity of problems in the various 
stages is also helpful. 

Nore: Scientific analysis is not expected in the work of this grade. 


The children identify the objects of study by picking out the charac- 
teristics which appeal to them. 


Grape I. 

Elementary ideas of the solution of man’s great problems. 
of food, shelter, clothing and related higher needs, developed 
through consideration of unified home life, in the cycle of the 
seasons. 

Fail :—Typical Nature Facts:—shorter days; cooler 
weather; autumn colors; leavés falling; birds migrating ; 
flowers, insects, and trees preparing for winter; grains, fruits, 
and vegetables ripening ; the harvest. 

General observational work on typical birds and flowers ; 
specific and intensive work in identification and appreciation 
of trees—because (1) there are many of them within easy 
reach, (2) they are large and present easily comprehended 
gross features, (3) they are stationary and easily observed 
again and again ; specific work in identification and apprecia- 
tion of such common animals and insects as will be likely to 
be met with in the child’s reading or other experience. 

Winter :—Typical Nature Facts :—shorter days; colder 
weather; winter birds ; snow and ice ; furry coats of animals ; 
sun, moon, and stars; idea of time order. Effect of frost on 
vegetation, on trees; leafless trees, reason for changing and 
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falling leaves; source of next year’s leaves; recognition of 
trees in winter ; bark and branching of local trees; comparison 
with evergreen trees ; uses of trees. 

Spring :—Typical Nature Facts:—nature’s awakening ; 
longer days ; warmer weather ; coming of the leaves ; budding 
and blossoming of the flowers ; return of birds; animal activi- 
ties. Planting of seeds by the children ; watching growth. 

Work for all Seasons :—development of time sequence 
through noting successive happenings in the landscape (as, 
position of sun, position and length of shadows); talks on 
rain, clouds, frost, dew, wind, directed toward the identifi- 
cation of these phenomena. 

Fail :—Typical Human-life Facts:—man’s need of food, 
clothing, and shelter; elementary ideas of sources of supply, 
and of methods of preparation; rough ideas of classes of foods, 
types of fabrics, of building materials, and of their adaptation 
to season, 

Winter :—Typical Human-life Facts:—need for warmer 
clothing and better shelter; cold weather foods; fuel needs 
and supply; overcoming effects of snow and frost; more 
artificial light needed ; ventilation. 

Spring :—Typical Human-life Facts:—return to out-door 
activities ; readjustment of food, shelter and clothing. 

All Seasons :—The grocery store and meat market, what 
they supply, where stock is secured, how prepared ; the dry 
goods store, typical fabrics, cotton, wool, silk, linen; sources 
of supply; the lumber yard; typical kinds of wood; uses of 
woods. (Provide all hand work possible. ) 


UNIFICATION ON BASIS OF THE HOME: 

Fall:—Work of father, mother, and children in the home; 
comparison with typical human pursuits. 

The House :—its construction ; its materials ; its location 
(nearness to business and school); amount of light, air, and 
sunshine ; convenient arrangement and size of rooms. 
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. Family. Pleasures :—picnics ;: excursions ; vacation ex: 
periences; -celebrations; evening occupations, Wherever 
possible illustrate by doll families, dressing, housing, and 
caring for them in ways typical of real family life. These 
activities. develop motor power and give reality to family 
relationships. 

Families in the World of Nature :—animals ; their work 
and play ; their food, clothing, and shelter ; their preparation 
for winter. 

The work of the season culminates in the Thanksgiving 
festival, with rejoicing in the harvest; reunion of families, 
and with appropriate songs, plays, and games. 

There is constant appreciation of artistic and emotional 
phases of the home surroundings as well as the more ‘‘ prac- 
tical’? meanings and values. Moral and social relationships 
permeate all the work. 


Winter :—'The family relations and activities as affected 
by the new season ; effect upon father, mother, and children ; 
effect upon such helpers of the home as policemen and watch- 
men who protect the home, the street-car, rickshaw, and other 
public workers who bring father home from his work or 
mother from her shopping; effect upon the work of the 
blacksmith, mason, carpenter, garment-maker, shoe-maker 
and others in relation to the home. (Illustrate by doll 
families.) 

The House :—Changes to suit the season; screens re- 
moved; reed curtains taken down; fireplaces opened, stoves 
set up, ete. 

The Family and the Calendar :—Distribution of human 
activities in relation to time, day and night, morning and 
evening, days of the week, and months of the year. 

Family Pleasures :—Seasonal changes. 


_ Families in the World of Nature:—Their activities at 
this time, provision for food, shelter, and clothing. 
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x Festivals :—(1) Christmas—decorating of Christmas Tree 


making gifts as a means of expressing appreciation of family 
relationships, and of broader social relationships, thinking of 
others, ete. (2) The New Year—the months, new apprécia- 
tion of time relationships, divisions of time; months grouped 
in seasons, review of fall in relation to winter, and in antici: 
pation of spring ; hours of day and night, the clock ; activities 
of the family as regulated by time. (3) George Washington's 
Birthday ; relationship to State in a very elementary way ; 
the flag of our country ; flags of other countries ; the name of 
our country ; names of other countries; Washington the first 
president ; the president now. 


Spring :—The family relations and activities as affected 
by the new season ; effect upon the work of father, mother, 
and children ; the planting of seeds; the care of plants, the 
cleaning of lawns, yards, etc., heat from the sun replacing 
artificial heat, longer hours of sunlight, less need of artificial 
light in the home. 


Families in the World of Nature :—Nesting birds, etc. 
Festivals; Easter, May. 


Appreciation of Social Relationships :—Through the use of 
materials which are most real in the children’s own experience 
constant effort is made to make familiar to the child his 
common social relationships to increase the human element in 
his experience. 

Grapkg II. 
Typical Nature Facts. 

Fall :—Continuation of broad, general, appreciative inter- 
est in nature; typical birds and animals; identify away from 
the school the trees learned last year; tell how they are 
known—children still largely independent as to selection of 
distinguishing features; identification and appreciation of 
local flowers, vegetables and shrubs; where and how wild 
flowers grow; what happens when the flowers drop off; the 


function of seeds; different kinds of seeds and their holders ; 
edible fruits—nuts, grains, peas, beans, apples, pumpkins, 
peppers, etc.; unedible fruits—maple seeds, acorn, burdock, 
etc.; other parts of plants used for food—roots, stems, leaves, 
bark, and sap; other uses—materials for shelter, etc.; how 
plant seeds travel—fly, roll, shoot, cling, thrown about by 
man, aided by wind, water, birds, insects, etc. 


Winter :—signs of winter; effect of frost and dry, cool 
weather on vegetation ; identification of shrubs and trees after 
they have lost their leaves; increased responsibility for care 
of animals and plants ; kind and amount of food for goldfish ; 
changing of the water; plants and snails in goldfish bowl; 
relation of sunshine and light to the goldfish globe ; castles 
or rocks for the fish to play about ; needs of plants as shown 
by window-box garden; watering—when and how ; loosening 
of the soil—for better retaining of moisture, and for air; 
temperature—even, and not too low; light—relationship of 
indoor plants to windows. 


Spring :—general signs of spring-—swelling of buds, 
starting of sap, germination of seeds,-growth of wild flowers, 
unfolding of leaves, etc.; review of fall plant study ; identify 
what the farmer plants, plant it, and identify it when it 
grows; distinguish between weeds and valuable garden plants; 
distinguish between helpful and harmful insects and animals 
in gardens. 


Work for all Seasons :—observation of weather with more 
definiteness than in first grade; direction of wind, as well as 
the fact that there is wind ; how much warmer aud colder— 
by use of thermometer—in addition to mere recognition 
of fluctuations in temperature; increased familiarity with 
terms dew, frost, rain, hail, sleet, snow, etc., as forms 
of water; written weather reports: appreciation of time 
sequence expanded in relation to the seasons and in other 
connections. 
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Human Life :—Present day: other local stores and (if 
possible) the visit to a farm with children, familiarizing them 
with farm conditions, recognizing fields, animals, housing, 
implements, fruits, grains, etc.; the two great classes of food 
that come from the farm; animal and vegetable ; seed plant- 
ing; caring for crop; harvest; preparation of typical foods 
for the table—raw and cooked foods; food storing and food 
preservation. 


UNIFICATION ON THE BASIS OF THE HOME. 


How the farm aids in solving the problems of the home ; 
city reactions toward problems of food, shelter, and clothing 
with those in the country; better knowledge of building 
materials at home and on the farm; wood,’ stone, brick, 
cement, steel ; differences between the ways in which city and 
farm children may help at home. 


Nors :—As an expression of the above lay out in garden or sand 
table a typical farm; plant some of the fields; construct some of the 
buildings from paper or card board, Encourage the children to “ play 
store,” making it as real and practical as possible. 

Elementary study of transportation—modes of getting 
people and products from farm to city and from city to farm ; 
modes of city travel. 


Human Life. 


Primitive :—The simple setting and easily understood 
activities of primitive life used for clarifying ideas of modern 
life and for building appreciation of its greater opportunities. 

The sources of material for this work are the books of 
Miss Katherine Dopp. For this grade the lives of ‘‘ The 
Tree Dwellers” and the ‘‘Early and Later Cave Men’’ 
are used. : 

The work is done under the headings of food, shelter, 
and clothing—the great problems of the maintenance of a 
home and compared carefully with modern home problems. 
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GRADE Ul. 


Nature. 

Fall :—study of typical birds as they gather in flocks for 
migration—they are easier to study than spring birds, and 
this fall study whets the appetite for more intensive work in 
the spring ; gathering of empty nests, study of characteristic 
nests and nesting habits—this study of nests in the fall should 
prevent any disturbance of nests in the spring; study of food 
of typical birds—seeds, berries, etc.; review of trees, flowers, 
and shrubs, seen while looking for birds ; study of typical wild 
animals; study of crickets, grasshoppers, caterpillars, etc.; 
gathering of -cocoons; general problem of recognition and 
appreciation of birds, animals and insects; also planting and 
care of bulbs—hyacinth, daffodil, etc. 


Winter :—the squirrel in winter—how does he keep 
warm, how does he get his food; crickets, caterpillars, and 
grasshoppers—what becomes of them; winter birds—English 
sparrow, nuthatch, robin, woodpecker ; care of bird in school- 
room; care of bulbs in schoolroom. 


Spring :—reappearance of the birds; reasons for liking 
birds ; how they can help us; how we can help them ; how we 
can know them better—kodak-hunting versus gun hunting ; 
reappearance of animals; the squirrel; hatching of fish and 
frog eggs ; coming out of moths and butterflies; planning for 
and planting the school garden ; consideration of main features 
of care of gardens; worth of gardens; birds helpful to 
gardens, : 


Work for all Seasons :—study of forms of water—rain, 
snow, sleet, ice, vapor; surface water and ground water; 
springs and wells; history of drop of water ; evaporation and 
consequent purification ; formation of clouds; expansion of 
idea of time sequence. Use Tarr and McMurry, First Book, 
Part I, for reference. 
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Human Life. 


_, Present Day :—wider community needs and activities : 
1. Factories: what they make; the raw materials they 
use ; source of raw materials; uses of the products; excur- 
sions—booklets made from materials gathered. 


2. Transportation: carrying people to and from places of 
business and pleasure ; carrying freight, mail, and express ; 
use of electric surface cars, steam, freight, and passenger 
trains; freight and passenger boats; carriages, automobiles 
and other vehicles ; good roads related to commerce ; kinds of 
cars and tracks ; workmen. 


3. City Organization and Activities: name of city; 
number of people ; their common needs—fire protection, police 
protection, health protection, parks, street cleaning, water 
supply, education, laws. 

Nore :—These are studied in some detail, 


4. Government .beyond that of the City: the State—its 
name, the capital, the governor, others who help to make and 
enforce the laws; the United States:—the president, presi- 
dent's term of office, his duties, how he is chosen; other 
officers—their terms, duties, and how they are chosen. 


Unification on the Basis of the Home. 


Relation of factories and other city activities to the home; 
relation of birds and animals to the home; celebration of 
appropriate festivals. 


Human Life. 


Primitive :—(a) Brief study of ‘‘ The Early Sea People,’” 
and ‘‘ Later Cave Men’’ with emphasis upon new kinds of food, 
clothing, and shelter; attention, also, to advance in govern- 
ment, education and transportation—but not much time spent 
on repetition of aspects of the earlier work with primitive life. 
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{6) American Indians (later hunting and fishing stages): 


1. Distinction between tribes of Indians: the roving 
tribes of the plains; the more settled tribes of the south ; the 
Esquimaux of the north. 


2. Food: special sources and kinds; the buffalo hunt; 
the seal and bear hunt; salmon fishing ; vegetable and fruit 
raising; wild rice; methods of preserving and storing— 
smoking, drying, freezing, manufacture of pemmican from 
dried buffalo meat and melted tallow, the use of granaries and 
buffalo skin bags; methods of cooking food—roasting in 
ashes, spitting on sticks, boiling by means of hot stones 
thrown in a hole lined with buffalo skin, the later improved 
cooking utensils, the pounding of corn into meal, the use of 
the meal; weapons to aid in securing food—bow, arrow, 
spear, trap, and hook. 


3. Clothing : extensive use of skins ; methods of dressing 
and sewing skins; spinning and weaving of cedar bark, 
cotton, wool, goat’s hair, etc.; grass dresses; the use of bead 
work, eagle feathers, and other oruaments and trophies. 


4. Shelter: the tepee or skin tent ; the Iroquois long 
house ; the Algonquin village ; the winter house of the Sacs 
and Foxes; pueblos; cliff houses ; snow houses. 


5. Factories; the absence of factories; the study of 
household industries—spinning, weaving, making pottery, 
dressing skins, etc. 


6. Transportation and Commerce: means of pursuing 
game on land; means of moving from place to place; use of 
dogs and ponies with primitive drag and sledges; domesti- 
cation of animals; means of pursuing game in or upon the 
water—the canoe, the boat; development of trade between 
different tribes and divisions of tribes; use of wampum as 
money ; appearance of regular paths across the country—the 
first form of roads. 


. 
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7. Government: tribal and clan; federations; council ; 
deference to age and experience ; election of chiefs; medicine 
men. 

8. Education: in getting means of livelihood; in war; 
in forms and ceremonies ; development of manual and written 
signs; dramatization of Indian child-life. 


c. Jewish Biographies (the pastoral stage). 

1. Method of Approach : transition from a hunting to a 
pastoral life approached through a consideration of what 
industrial changes would follow if cattle, sheep, goats, or 
buffalo were tamed and made the basis of food supply, and of 
clothing; emphasis upon changed industrial conditions and 
changed social relationships; interrelationships and interde- 
pendence seen to be growing ever larger and wider as division 
of labor, trade, and commerce develop; constant comparison 
with modern life; stories not found by children in text, but 
largely told by teacher ; only as much work done as can be 
covered comfortably and effectively. 

2. Points especially to be noted in Abraham's time :— 

a. The domestication of cattle, sheep, goats, camels and 
fowls. 

6. Products secured from herds, as, wool, hides, flesh, 
butter, milk and cheese. 

c. Need of pasture and consequent wandering of Abraham. 

d. Kind of life led by Abraham while hunting pasture 
for his herds; temporary home returned to at different seasons 
of the year; the fact that such a wandering life could not be 
lived in our country to-day. 

e. Necessity of protection from thieves ; use of captives 
as herdsmen; use of armor; use of the sword and other 
bronze weapons. 

Jf Improvements in agriculture—use of wheat, barley, 
wine, olives, means of harvesting, threshing, seen and 
grinding wheat and barley. ‘ 
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g. Changes ‘in clothing and in’ cooking utensils; better 
pottery; skins as vessels for ‘carrying liquids; greater use of 
woven goods; spinning and weaving projects. 

i. Development of trade’ which comes as a natural result 
of property in the form of herds and in the growing division 
of labor. 


7, Abraham's religion; his belief in one God ; the sacri- 
fice in early religious worship; marriage customs of the 
Hebrews as seen in Isaac's marriage. 


3. Early Hebrew History subsequent to Abraham. :— 

a. Stories of Isaac and Jacob, their lives and religion ; 
their care in preserving their racial purity ; the patriarchal 
family. 

6. Joseph: how he came,to Egypt ; why he did not com- 
municate with his parents ; the famine and the entrance of the 
Hebrews into Egypt; main points of Egyptian industrial life 
as things which the Hebrews learned ; conditions of life for 
the Hebrews while in Egypt. 

c. Moses: the hard life of the Hebrews; birth and early 
life of Moses ; story of the burning bush ; Moses’ belief that he 
had been talking with God; Aaron; the Egyptian plagues 
and the belief of the Hebrews that their God" had sent them 
as a punishment; the escape from Egypt; wandering in the 
wilderness, the Mosaic law, and death of Moses; social 
conditions; Joshua as the war leader; Gideon, Samson, and 
other hero stories typical of conditions in the period of the 
Judges. 

4. Later Hebrew History :— 

a. Saul, and changes from mere tribal government to a; 
form of national government; compared with simple view of 
our national government as given in Grade III. 

_.6, The story of David: David aud Saul; Psalms of 
» David. 2 
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¢. Solomon and the building of the Temple; Phcenicia 
with its arts and commerce; material.and workmen used in 
building the Temple. ‘ 

d. Rehoboam and how he caused a division of the 
Kingdom. 

e. Sargon and the carrying away of the Ten Tribes; 
consideration of the growth of Babylonia. 

f. Nebuchadnezzar and the Babylonian captivity; Jere- 
miah. 

g. Daniel and Cyrus and the return of the Hebrews to 
Jerusalem. F 


hk. Darius and the expansion of Persia till it came into 
contact with Greece. 


Note :—There is a work on direction and distance, but without 
diagrams or maps except the very simple ones in the Dopp books. It is 
planned, also, to emphasize, and to reinforce time sequence. 

The children duplicate many of the processes and activities dealt 
with in this grade. Where such actual duplication cannot take place, 
sand table or other illustrative work is substituted ; or appeal is made 
to the great resource of dramatic presentation, This dramatization 
comes to have very far-reaching values. 


Grapess IV ro VIII (Inciusive). 
This work is found in the various courses into which the 
“« nature and man’? course divides at the fourth grade. Geog- 
raphy and history become independent ; the elementary science 
phase of nature study is carried by the geography course ; 
and the appreciative side of nature study is carried by the 
fine arts course. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


‘Teach the children to look upon geography as the study 
of the earth as the home of man. In the lower grades empha- 
size the facts of man’s struggle for the great essentials—food, 
shelter, and clothing. Show how the earth contributes to the 
satisfaction of man’s needs and give such geographic facts as 
are necessary to assist an understanding of man’s activities. 
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There should be a steady progress toward a realization of 
the causal relationship between man’s environment and his 
activities; between the great problems of occupation, 
education, and religion and geographic situation. 

In the first three grades all geographic material is included 
in the ‘‘ Nature and Man”’ course. Geography proper begins 
in fourth grade and the work is based on the Tarr-McMurry 
geographies. Do much supplementary work. 

Reference Books : 
Carpenter’s Geographical Readers. 
a How the World is Fed. 
re How the World is Housed. 
* How the World is Clothed. 

Around the World—Geographical Readers. 

Andrews—Seven little Sisters. 

Andrews—Each and All. 

Chambers—Geographical Readers. 

Macmillan—Geographical Readers. 


Grape IV. 
Tarr and McMurry—First Book, Part two, to p. 163. 
World Geography— North America and United States. 
Grave V. 


Tarr and McMurry—First Book, completed. 
Review of United States with comparisons. 
Other continents and islands. 


Graver VI. 


Tarr and McMurry, Second Book ; pp. 1-198. 
Intensive study of North America and the United 
States. 
Grape VII. 


Tarr and McMurry, Second Book, completed. 


World Geography omitting North America. Review 
of United States with comparisons. 
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Grave VIII. 
China. Text, Geography of China—Hawkins. 


HISTORY, CIVICS, AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


It is believed that for the American child the study of 
history should center around American history. This 
means, however, that much history enacted in other 
lands should be familiar to him because of the light 
which it throws upon the history of America. The idea, 
through and through, must be to ‘‘bring children to the 
threshold of the present with an intelligent equipment for 
solving present day problems.’’ Therefore, give only limited 
attention to wars, to kings, or other rulers and focus the work 
more on the social and industrial progress of the common 
people. Study leaders in their relations to the will of the 
majority. Put the emphasis upon civics and the development 
of self-government. 

The teaching of morals through history is not best done 
by moralizing on the part of the teachers. History stories 
and characters rightly presented carry their own influence for 
morality and patriotism. 

History for grades one, two, and three is included in the 
‘*Nature and Man’’ course. 


Grapkr IV. 


Devote the work of this year to the study of the Greeks 
and Romans as types of civilized society. Teach myths and 
legends largely as literature. Continue to emphasize the 
industrial, vocational, and social life of the people. 
Attach much importance to the progress in arts, letters, and 
political life. Show the presence of greater social complexity, 
personal responsibility, and social interdependence. Through 
a study of the causes of the rise and the fall of these ancient 
states show the importance of conduct in the welfare of a 
people. Make clear the contribntions of these people to our 
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own civilization. Make comparisons, with primitive life and 
present-day life continuous, Pupils should appreciate the 
essential genius of each people, the Greeks for art, letters, 
and philosophy; the Romans for laws, government, and 
practical affairs. This difference may be appreciated without 
the pupil being able to formulate it in words. Use dramatiza- 
tion, hand work, and art work in fixing ideas. 


GREECE. ' 


I. Mythology: Zeus; Poseidon; Pluto; Hera; Apollo; 
Artemis; Hephzstus; Aphrodite; Hermes; Ares; 
Bacchus ; Athena. 


“Il. Legendary History: Mother Demeter; Hercules; 
Theseus ; Perseus; Jason and the Golden Fleece; The 
Trojan War. 


III. The Law Givers. 

1. Lycurgus and his Laws. Rules for the education 
of the youth. The common Table. Ideas of trade 
and money. The Spartan ideas of honor. The 
Spartan as a man. 

2. Draco: Conditions at Athens. Need of written 
laws. Reforms of Draco. 

3. Solon. 


IV. The Persian Wars. 
1. Creesus and the Greek cities in Asia Minor. 

. Conquest of Lydia by Cyrus. 

. The policy of Cyrus and Darius. 

. The burning of Sardis. 

. The first Persian invasion: The envoys who asked 
for earth and water. Miltiades and the battle of 
Marathon. Ostracism at Athens. 


Oe ee) 
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The second Persian invasion: Xerxesandhis prep- 
arations. The army, and the way it came,; Prep- 


ssatoet-@rations of the Greeks.) Leonidgs and ,the battle 


V. Athens at the time of Pericles: 


VI. 


4 
5. 


of Thermopylae. Themistocles and the battle of 
Salamis. Defeat of Cleon. Battles of ‘Platea and 
Mycale. 


Life-of the people: ‘Theif houses, dress, ee, 
slaves, temples, art, festivals,,and,theaters. - 


. The colonial empire of Athens. I 


The use Pericles made of money . sigiaed: from the 
colonies: The fine public buildings of the Acropo- 
lis ; the statuary ; carvings and paintings. Encour- 
agement given to oratory, history and the dratha: 
Herodotus; the theaters; Eschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides. To make these. dramatists more than 
mere names, the teacher may select some one play, 
as Antigone, tell the story, read some short selec- 
tion, and allow the children to act it if they wish. 
Socrates: His life and the way he taught. 
Richness and strength of Athens. 


The Peloponnesian War: 


I. 
2. 


3 


Allies of Sparta. 
Outbreak of the War. 
The pestilence at Athens and the death of Pericles. 


. The first Spartan captives. 


Part Alcibiades played in the war. 


. The Athenian assembly and the law courts. 


7. Aristophanes and his satires; ‘‘ The Wasps” and 


‘The Birds’? may both be used, The teacher may 
tell the story, read parts, and allow the children to 
act it. ‘They will see the point in each play. 


.. Thucydides as the historian of the war, 


vil. 


Il. 
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The rise of Macedonia :. 
1. Philip and Demosthenes. 


2. Alexander the Great: his conquest; character ; 
relation to Aristotle. 


ROME. 


. Legendary History: 


1. Romulus and Remus and the founding of Rome. 
2. How the Romans secured wives. 
3. Lars Porsena. 
4. Horatius. 

5. The Tarquins and their expulsion. 


The Republic. 

1. Coriolanus and the Volscians. 

2. The Gauls and the ransom of Rome. 

3. Cincinnatus: How he saved Rome. The office of 
dictator. 

4. The plebeiaus and their demand of citizenship. In 
this connection tell the main facts of Rome's early 
government. ; 

5. War with Pyrrhus: What the Romans learned 
from fighting with the Greeks. Effects of the 
elephants upon the Roman soldiers. Appius 
Claudius and the refusal of peace. Final success 
of the Romans. 

6. Rome’s method of holding the conquered country : 
The military roads. Use of these roads for trading 
purposes. The question of citizenship. 


III. How Rome conquered the world and the results which 


followed. 
1. The war with Carthage: How the war started. 
Duilius and the first fleet. The story of Regulus. 


Government of the first province. Hannibal. 
Scipio. New colonies asa result of the war. 

2. Life of the Romans at the close of the war with 
Carthage: dress; houses; occupations; military 
service. 

3. Conquest of Greece: Roman legions defeat the 
phalanx. Growth of Grecian customs. The Ro- 
mans learn Greek art, literature, religion, and 
philosophy. Increase in the number of slaves. 


Grave V. 

Draw the material for the history work of this grade 
from the later Roman and the mediaeval periods so as to 
connect the ancient world with that of to-day. Emphasize 
the introduction of a new element, the Germanic, into civiliza- 
tion. 


RoMAN AND EARLY MEDIAEVAL Hisrory. 


I. The Decay of the Republic and the Formation of the 

Empire. 

1. The Gracchi: Conditions of the poor in Rome and 
in Italy. Efforts to remedy the conditions. The poor 
laws. Attempts to prevent the growth of slavery. 
The servile revolts in Sicily and Italy. 

2. Growing dangers and disorders: ‘The war with Ju- 
gurtha. The invasion of the Germans and their defeat 
by Marius. Marius and Sulla, and the Social War. 

3. Pompey and the final conquest of Asia Minor: 
His success. His enemies at Rome. Cicero and 
Cataline. Pompey’s reception on his return. 

4. Caesar: His early life. Conquest of Gaul and 
invasion of Britain. His return to Rome. Defeat 
and death of Pompey. Brutus and the assassination 
of Caesar. Anthony and the punishment of the con- 
spirators. 


tAugustusand the! establishmentiof the Empire : 


Changés in the form of governnient,. offices held by 
Augtstus. Improvement ofthe city. | Birth of 


Christ, Loss of-the legions under: Varus, 


. Conditions of life under the Empire: Home life: 


dress, conveyances, baths, hotises, the villa, educa- 
tion. “Amusements: the triumph, the gladiatorial 
combat, the games of the arena. : 


II. The Later Empire. 
i 


The spread of Roman language and law. 
The growth of Christianity: Contrast between the 
Roman religion and the Christian. Growth of Chris- 


. tianity among the soldiers and the common pane 


Nero. and his persecutions. 


. The three great emperors, Trajan, Hadrian, and 


5- 
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Constantine. 


. Extent of the empire and the fortification of the 


frontiers. 
The growth of public buildings and luxury at Rome. 
The final removal of the capital to Constantinople. 


III. The Germans. 
f. 


Customs: How they lived, their dislike for close 
neighbors. The comitatus of the war leaders. 
Their religion, especially that of the northwestern 
groups, which overran England. 


. Introduction of Christianity among them. 
. How they overran the Roman Empire. a. The Goths. 


Pressure from the Huns, the crossing of the Danube, 
bad treatment by the Romans, their conquests. 
Include the story of both the Eastern and Western 
Goths. 4. The Vandals. Their conquest of Spain, of 
northern Africa, and the sack of Rome. « The 
Lombards. Their conquest of and settlement of 


a t 


| 
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Northern Italy. ¢. ,. The:.North-Western) Germans, 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes!:! Hengist, atid Horsa, 
and the conquest’ of Englaud, St. Angustine and 
their conversion to Christianity. _ The struggle be- 
tween the Irish and the Roman Church. 


Iv. Mohammed and the Franks. shoots 


I. 
2. 


3 
4. 


Mohammed and the rapid growth of his salted 

The regions conquered; by the successors of Moham- 
med: Asia Minor, Egypt, Africa, Bpin. Danger 
to the Franks. 

Charles Martel and the battle of Tours. 

Charlemagne and his crowning at Rome by the Pope. 


V. The Northmen. 


. The Vikings and their constant raids upon the coast 


of England and France. 
Rollo and his settlement, of the Northmen in France. 
Alfred and his struggle with the Danes. 


. Canute and his kingdom. His good government. 


Lief Ericson and the discovery of America. 


VI. Mediaeval Life. 


s 
2. 


a 
4: 


5. 


6. 


The manor or villa. 

The lord; his castle, his retainers, and his amuse- 
ments. 

The relations of lord and vassal. 

The church: the monks, their work,. cathedrals, 
relations of the clergy to each other. 

The village: the fields, occupations of the people, care 
of stock, taxes, education of the children. 

Chivalry : the knight: his education, armor, what he 
did, regard for women, ideal of a true knight. The 
tournament. Songs of chivalry. 


References: See list for latter part of the fourth grade. 
A, Books appreciable by children. 
_ Viking Stories, Hall—Rand, McNally. 


Story of the Middle Ages, Harding—Scott, Foresman, 
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Stories from the English, Guerber—Amer. Book Co. 


History for district and Graded Schools, Kemp—Ginn. 
Norse Stories, Mabie—Dodd, Mead, 


B. Books for teachers. 


History of the Roman Empire, Bury—Amer. Book Co. 

Age of the Antonines, Capes—Scribner. 

History of the Middle Ages, Duruy—Holt. 

Introduction to the Middle Ages, Emerton—Ginn. 

Manners and Customs of the Middle Ages, Lacroix— 
Appleton. 

History of Western Europe, Robinson—Ginn. 

The Feudal Regime, Seignobos—Holt. 

See also the biographies of particular men. 


VII. English History. The Norman Conquest. 


eon 


. Edward the Confessor and his relations to i egy 


Duke William's claim to the throne. 

Harold’s oath to William. 

William’s preparations. 

Battle of Hastings, the death of Harold aud the 
election of William. 


6. His manner of giving fiefs. 

7- Domesday Book and the oath at Salisbury. 

8. 

9. Henry II and the growth of territory in France. His 


Henry I and his good laws. 


troubles with Thomas A’ Becket. 


References: See preceding list. 
A. Books appreciable by children. 


Short History of the Norman Conquest, Freeman— 
Oxford. 

Stories from English History—Blaisdell—Ginn. 

Old English History, Freeman—Macmillan. 

Story of our English Grandfathers, Brown—Public 

School Pub. Co. 
Short History of the English People, Ciostae2 Harper 
England’s Story, Tappan—Houghton. 
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Grape VI. 


In this grade follow the thread of European history 
through England, the country most nearly connected with 
American life. Show the commercial expansion to America 
and take up American history through the explorers from the 
various countries, showing it as a phase of European his- 
tory. Use historic elements in study of geography and 
current events. In history work, as such, make frequent 


use of geography. Use maps constantly. 


I. The Crusades, 


> 
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The customs of the Christians to visit the Holy Land. 
Conquest of Jerusalem by the Turks, profanation of 
holy places, treatment of Pilgrims. 


. Pope Urban and the preaching of the first crusade, 
. Peter the Hermit, and Walter the Penniless. 
. Richard the Lion-Hearted ; his character; his method 


of getting money,—Jews, towns; his work in the 
Holy Land, Saladin; his quarrel with Philip IV of 
France; his ship-wreck aud capture; his ransom; 
what his work did for England. 


. The Children’s Crusade. This has very little historical 


significance, aside from showing the fanaticism of the 
time, but it is very interesting to children of this 
grade. 


Effects of the Crusades. 


II. Development of England. 


Growth of the power of the people : Signing of Magna 
Carta by King John. Beginning of the House of 
Commons by Simon de Montfort. Calling of Model 
Parliament by Edward I. 

Extension of rule. Wales conquered. Scotland con- 
quered—Wallace. Bruce. Hundred Years’ War as 
the result of attempt to rule France: a. Battle of 


Crecy and its effectrupon Feudalism. 4. Black Death 
and its effect upon the life of the peasants. ¢. Poirtiers 
and Agincourt and the effect upon national pride. d, 
~ Joan of Arc and the battle Sof Griese e. Effect of the 
war in increasing the power ‘of the House of Commons. 
3. Language, manners, and ‘Customs of England in the 
fourteenth century based upon selections from the 
i Canterbury Tales. 
III. Renaissance. it , 
"1. Revival of interest in classical literature. _ 
2. Invention of printing. Gutenberg. “Caxton. ‘ 
3. Revival of ‘interest in painting and sculpture: Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. Michael Angelo. Raphael. Titian. 
4. New discoveries in science : Copernicus. Galileo. 
5. Savonarola as a forerunner of the Reformation. 


Eva Discoveriés i in the New World : Columbus. ‘The Cabots. 
Cortez, and Pizarro in Mexico and Peru. De Soto. 
Hudson. 

V. The Reformation and its results. 

1. Luther and the way he devéloped a following. 
2. Henry VIII arid the Reformation in England. 
VI. Reign of Elizabeth in England. 
1. Dangers from Spain and the Armada. 
2. Drake, Hawkins, and Raleigh. 
3- Life in the sixteenth century as related to Shakespeare 
and the theater. 
VII. Settlement of the New World. 
1. Jamestown and the settlement of’ Virginia. 
© -2)° Plymouth aiid the settlement of Massachusetts. 


vin W 
Grape VII... 
In grade seven..the, time has come for the use of certain 


large problems in.relation to, human development. Do not 
group by presidential administrations. Group by time logic. 
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Use the heads (1) the struggle for North America, (2) the 
igtttiggle for the Rights of Englishman ; (3) the strugglé for 
the |Rights of Man. Appeal to the. pupil’s power of reason 
dng ‘and understanding.’ Empbasize the following ideas, (1) 
Our colonial history is European history extendéd to the New 
World. Show the stéps of the various nations in’ gaining 
control of new territory +! (2) Emigration to America was 
determined by causes in the older countries and these causes 
determined the character of the emigrants and, therefore, the 
Character of the colonies. « (3) The climatic and other physical 
conditions in the new world determined the course of settle- 
ment and, in part, with the English especially, the character 
‘of their institutions. The waterways and coastal indentations, 
being of vital importance in determining where populations 
should settle, were frequently contended for by opposing 
natiotis. (4) No European country was left to expand at 
will in the new world. From the beginning there was conflict 
for the mastery. By 1763 the outcome had been practically 
settled by the elimination of the Dutch, Swedes, and French, 
but the process still goes on as shown by the pushing of 
Spain out of the West Indies, 1898 ; our acquisition of Porto 
Rico, 1898 ; the retention of important rights in Cuba, and in 
1904, the purchase of the Canal Zone in Panama. A thread, 
therefore, running through our whole history is the progress of 
English-speaking people in acquiring control of Notth America. 
Lead the children to see the vital, logical relationship between 
the settlement at Jamestown, which gave the English their 
first permanent’ foothold’ on the continent, and all later 
acquisitions of territory. ©(5)-In-all this work show the in- 
fluence of the social and industrial life upon the political life 
of the people. \Make the year’s work as a whole a study of 
the struggle for security in’ pursuing, ‘undisturbed, the 
common vocations of life. -This struggle- was against the 
natural forces of environment, against the Indians; and in some 
measure; against-each other.."Center the interest: in develop- 
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ing forms of government in a comparison of the growth of 
towns and town meetings in New England and the county form 
of government in Virginia. (6) For classifyiug and interpret- 
ing facts, and for fixing pivotal dates it is now possible to 
look -at history in periods. Give the pupils an understanding 
of what constitutes a period and help them to make such 
divisions of the story as will enable them to get a sense of 
movement, of progress, in history. Emphasize the following 
periods in this grade:—(1) Exploration and Discovery, 1492- 
1607; (2) Colonization, 1607-1732; (3) Development of 
Self-government, 1700-1765; (4) Driving out of the French, 
1748-1763° (5) Growth of the Quarrel with England, 1765- 
1775; (6) The Revolution, 1775-1783; (7) The Critical 
Period, 1783-1789. 

Use current events, treating them as current history ; 
history in the making. Condition all the work upon showing 
the bearing of the past upon the present and future. 

‘Texts—Montgomery, Leading Facts of American History, 
use many supplementry sources. 


Grape VIII. 


The new government; westward expansion, political, 
economic, social, and industrial development of America to the 
present time, with plenty of right emphasis upon current events. 

Group by time logic—not by administrations. 

(1) The Critical Period, 1783-1789; (2) Setting the New 
Government in Operation, 1789-1800 ; (3) Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy and the Second Quarrel with England 1800-1815; (4) 
Industrial Development, 1815-1845; (5) Territorial Expansion 
and the Slavery Question, 1845-1860; (6) Civil War; 1860- 
1865; (7) Reconstruction, 1865-1876; (8) Organization of 
“‘ Big Business,’’ 1880-1900; (9) Progressive Movement in 
Government and Politics, rg00—. 

Give familiarity with the constitution by constant re- 
ference to it. Teach the composition of Congress and modes 
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of election in connection with the organization of the new 
government under the constitution. Study the mode of 
election of president in connection with some election that 
presented peculiar conditions, e.g., 1800-1801, or 1824-1825. 
To understand the trouble over ‘‘ midnight appointments ’’ 
make a brief study of the judicial system provided by the 
constitution. 

Do likewise for an understanding of the use of the treaty 
power, the admission of the states, the acquisition of territory, 
etc. Emphasize the idea that the chief value of history lies 
in its power to aid us in shaping wisely our conduct in the 
present. Make plain the importance of the influences of 
industrial and commercial conditions and of geographical 
factors in determining much of our present political life and 
history. Develop the idea that the problems of the present 
century are different from those of the past. Show the 
growth of the idea of free interpretation of our constitution 
to meet special conditions as they have arisen. Helpful 
reviews may be conducted under such headings as the 
following: The Territorial Growth of the United States; 
Growth of Population; Various Important Tariffs; Develop- 
ment of Transportation; Slavery Question; Political Party 
History ; and the admission of States. Another useful form 
of review is found in the preparation of brief biographies 
to show the relation of the characters studied to the various 
movements of their times. 

During last two or three months give considerable time 
to the study of ideas of citizenship and government. Con- 
solidate and systematize the constitutional facts already 
learned and emphasize the privileges, problems, and duties of 
citizenship under a republican form of government. ‘Texts 
for this grade :— 

Montgomery, Leading Facts of American History; Dole, 

The American Citizen. ‘ 

Supplementary books in considerable quantity. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY ‘READING. 


III. Pratt: Legends of Red Children. 


Iv. 


Husted: Story of Indian Children. 
Story of Indian Chieftains. 
Burton: The Story of the Indians of New England. 
Tanner: Legends of the Red Man. 
Scribuer: Indian Stories Retold from St. Nicholas. 


Church: Stories of the Old World. Part I. 

The Story of the Odyssey ; The Story of the Iliad. 
Haaren and Poland: Famous Men of Greece. 
Guerber: The Story of the Greeks. 

Burt: Stories from Plato. 
Kingsley: Heroes. 
Baldwin: Old Greek Stories. 
Arnold: Stories of Ancient Peoples.,; 
Clark: Story of Ulysses. 
Andrews: Ten Boys. 
Guerber: Story of the Romans. 
Haaren and Poland: Famous Men of Rome. 
Clark: Story of Aeneas. 
Caesar. 
Church: Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. 
Plutarch: Lives. 
Brooks: ' Historic Boys. 
Haaren and Poland: Famous Men of the Middle Ages: 


‘ Johonnot: ‘Ten Great Events in History. 


Church: The Crusaders. 
Phillips: Historical Reader, No. 3. 
Phillips: Historical Reader, No. 4. 


- Tappan: England's Story. 


VI. 


Guerber: The Story of the English. 
Child: Beowulf. 

Powell: Old Stories from British History. 
Church : Stories from English History: 


Green: King Arthur and His Court. -/gte 
Warren: Story of English History. 
Blaisdell: Stories from English History. 
Seymour: Chaucer's Stories. 
Kilman: Stories from Chaucer. 
The Boy’s Froissart. 
Gilliat: God Save King Alfred. 
Bates and Coman: English History Told in Poetry. 
Tales from. Shakespeare (ed. Lamb). 
Gordy: American Explorers. 
Pratt: Explorations and Discovery. 
Thwaites: Marquette. 
Foote and Skinner: Explorers and Founders of America. 
VII. Eggleston: Our First Century. ° 
Smith and Dutton: The Colonies. 
Guerber: Story of the Thirteen ‘Colonies. 
Hart: Colonial Children. 
Johonnot: Stories of Our Country. 
Tiffany: Pilgrims and Puritans. 
Stone and Fickett: Every-day Life in the Colonies. 
Pratt: America’s Story, Vol. IIT. 
Southworth: Builders of Our Country. 
Eggleston : Life in the Eighteenth Century. 
Blaisdell: Story of American History. 
Parkmen: Struggle for a Continent. 
Montcalm and Wolfe. 
Bass: Stories of Pioneer Life. 
VIII. Baldwin: Discovery of the Old Northwest. 
Conquest of the Old Northwest. ‘ 
Kendall: Source Book. 
Coffin: Boys of 76. 
Hart: Camps and Firesides. 
Brooks: Stories of the Old Bay State. 
Tappan: American History Stories. 
Stone and Fickett: Days and Deeds. 
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Irving: Washington. 

Stone and Fickett: Days and Deeds. 
Lighton: Lewis and Clark. 
Hitchcock : Purchase of Louisiana. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic presents a thoroughly definite sequence of 
material. The work must proceed systematically, step by step. 
What comes after depends absolutely on what comes before. 
It is possible, therefore, to indicate for each grade a certain 
minimum amount of work. Do more than the minimum if 
you can, especially with the quicker pupils, but be sure that 
the minimum amount is mastered. Plan much of the work 
so that it represents the quantitative side of the child’s own 
experience. Use judgement as to the amount of time given 
to the different kinds of work; abstract, concrete, or formal 
drill. In so far as possible adapt these to the needs of the 
individual pupils. Plan to have the results of the work 
positive and definite at each step. 


Grapes I. 


It is not expected that any formal arithmetic will be 
taught in the first grade and no special time is assigned to it 
in the time schedule. It is expected, however, that much 
incidental number experience will be acquired together with a 
minimum amount of knowledge from class and school activi- 
ties. Number work in this grade should be given only when 
the need for it is apparent and in response to the demand of 
circumstances. 

Counting (perhaps to 50). 

Recognition of figures and numbers necessary to other work ; 
as, page in the book, number of pieces of material used, 
etc. This will include interpretation of Roman numerals 
where used. Need must determine what is taught. Use 
objects freely. 


Counting to roo. 

Continuation of incidéntal work. 

Writing numbers to 20. 

Idea of addition (more) and subtraction (less), with objects. 
Some of common measures ; foot, pint, quart, cent, nickel, 
dime. Recognition of one-half, one-third, and one-fourth, 
as parts of the whole. Use objects freely. 


Grape II. 


Counting and writing numbers to five hundred. 

Counting by 1’s, 2's, 5’s, 10's. 

Gradually drop use of objects and counters. 

Notation—Place as determining value. 

Addition (more), subtraction (less), Numbers to 20. 

Lead to appreciation of number value as symbol of ‘‘ how 
much,”’ or ‘“‘ how many.”” 

Money—quarter, half-dollar, dollar. Mexican; ten cents, 
twenty cent pieces, and dollar. 

Measures—inch, yard. 

Counting and writing numbers to 1,000. 

45 combinations in addition and subtraction. 

Drill to automatize addition and subtraction a, 

Number space from 1 to 20. 

Concrete work (application) growing out of experience in and 
out of school. 

Complete the concepts 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, and teach 1/5, and 1/10, 
or any needful fractional expression. 

Measures—pound, ounce, month, week, day, hour, minute, 
second. 

Multiplication tables—2’s and 3’s. 


Grapk III. 


Reading and writing numbers to 100,000. 

Develop and strengthen the idea of need for arithmetical 
operations. Drill for accuracy and speed. Test and 
strengthen results of previous work. 
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Recognition of axiom, things equal to the same thing equal 
each other. Introduce the equation.’ }5..; to" 

Apply addition and subtraction in concrete problems. ridin 

Begin simple,analysis,..°;.... + (910% aobl 

Fractionalidea involying more than one part, as a/go: 

Multiplication —Review 2's, 3's: Teach 4's, 5’s, 6's. 

Drill for mechanical perfection in accuracy and “speed in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication, ‘‘ borrowing 
and carrying.’’ Much oral work. 

Multiplication tables—7’s, 8's, 9’s. 

Through factoring develop short division with sina numbers. 

Complete tables ; liquid; weight; ear? to $1.00. American 
and Mexican. 

Apply four fundamental, iii in ‘solution of simple 
problems. 

Continue analysis. : 

Problems selected from Primary Arithmetic, Walsh. 


Grave IV. 
Multiplication tables—ro’s, 11's, 12's. Multiplication by two 
figures. . 
Addition and subtraction, many large numbers; at least five 
places. 


Long division by 11, 12, 21, 31, 22, 32, ete. 

Fractions ; addition and subtraction of dissimilar fractions. 

Common denominator (2/3 and 3/4). Multiplication by 
small mixed number. Finding the whole when part is 
given. Multiplication of fractious by integers. 

Addition and subtraction. Drill, oral and written. 

Multiplication by three or more figures. 

Division. Review of one and two figure operations and 
continue to three figures. 

Fractions: reduction, ascending, descending ; simple addition 
and subtraction; finding parts, as 2/3 of 12. Develop 
decimals. Teach equivalence of common fractions in 
decimals and vice. versa. 
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Do much oral work with simple numbers. Drill. 
Problems selected from Primary Arithmetic, Walsh. 


GRabE V. 
Walsh’s New Grammar School Arithmetic, Part I: Chaps. I 
and II. 
Graber VI. 
Walsh’s New Grammar School Arithmetic, Part I: Chaps. 
III and IV. 
Grape VII. 
Walsh’s New Grammar School Arithmetic, Part II: Chaps, 
V and VI. 
Grape VIII. 
General Review with special attention to business arithmetic. 
Elementary Algebra based on Chap. VII, Walsh’s New Gram- 
mar School Arithmetic, Part IT. 


HYGIENE. 


The purpose of hygiene teaching is to furnish the pupils 
facts regarding the laws of health, establish right ideals of the 
care and development of their bodies, and to help them to 


_ acquire habits of right living. 


The hygiene material for the first three grades is included 
in the ‘‘ Nature and Man”’ course. It includes simple health 
talks dealing with the necessity for personal and environmental 
cleanliness ; good habits of eating and sleeping, discussions of 
clothing and shelter needs, including the necessity of protec- 
tion from the sun and from chilling, danger from flies and 
mosquitoes, the need of proper sanitation and sewage disposal 
conditions, etc. 

Beginning with the fourth grade this work is based on 
the books of the Gulick Hygiene Series, as follows : 


Grade IV. ... 5 +. Good Health. 
Grade V.__... <- ... Emergencies. 
Grade VI. ... ae ... Town and City. 
Grade VII. ... ad «. The Body at Work. 


Grade VIII. ... tes +». Control of Body and Mind. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 


It is impossible at this time to make an announcement of 
courses in Bible Study, Music, and Fine Arts. Other courses 
are outlined below. All of them meet the requirements of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. Each subject is 
pursued for five periods a week throughout the year or half 
year. Periods are forty minutes long and the school year is 
thirty-seven weeks. 


ENGLISH. 


First YEar :—English Composition—Hanson. ,- 
Required in class:—Julius Caesar. Washington’s Farewell 
Address and Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 
~~'Tennyson—Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, 
and Passing of Arthur. Scott—The Talisman. 


SKconp YEAR :—Zlements of Rhetoric—Genung. (Revised 
ed.) 
Required in class:—Merchant of Venice. Carlyle—Essay 
on Burns, with selection of Burn’s Poems. Arnold— 
Sohrab and Rustum and The Forsaken Merman. 
George Eliot—Silas Marner. 


THirD YEAR :—History of English ek ong. 

Classics for critical study : -—Macbeth. Emerson—Essay, 
on Manners. Milton—L, Allegro, Il Penseroso and 
either Comus or Lycidas. Macatulay—Two speech 
on Copyright and Lincoln’s Speech at Cooper Union.) 


Fourts Yar :—History of American Literature— Long. 

\y Classics for critical study : -— Hamlet. Macaulay—Life of 
Johnson, selections from Wordsworth, /Keats and 24 
Shelley in Book IV. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 
(First series). 
Burke's Speech on Conciliation with = 
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CLASSICS TO BE READ OUTSIDE OF CLASS. 


The following list is prescribed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. At least two selections must be read 
each year and written reports submitted for the approval of 
the teacher of English. 


Group I.—Ciassics in TRANSLATION. 


The Old Testament, comprising at least the chief narrative 
episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
and Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther. 

The Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of Books I, 
Ii, lI, IV, V, XV, XVI, XVII. 

‘The Iliad, with the omission, if desired, of Books XI, 
XIII, XIV, XV, XVII, XXT-. 

The Eneid. 

The Odyssey, Iliad and Eneid should be read in English 
translations of recognized literary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from any 
other group may be substituted. 


Group II.—SHAKESPEARE. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Richard II, 


Merchant of Venice, Richard ITI, 
As You Like It, Henry V, 
Twelfth Night, Coriolanus, 
The Tempest, Julius Caesar 
_ Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth toy: ane 
King John, Hamlet 


‘ Group III.—Prose Ficrion. 


Malory: Morte d’ Arthur (about 100 pages). 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels (Voyage to Lilliput and to 
Brobdignag). 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, Part I. 
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Goldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield. 

Frances Burney: Evelina. 

Scott’s Novels: any one. 

Jane Austen’s Novels: any one. 

Maria Edgeworth: Castle Rackrent, or The Absentee. 

Dicken’s Novels: any one. 

Thackeray's Novels; any one. 

George Eliot’s Novels: any one. 

Mrs. Gaskell: Cranford. 

Kingsley: Westward Ho!, or Hereward, the Wake. 

Reade: The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island, or Kidnapped, or Master of 
Ballantrae. 

Cooper’s Novels: any one. 

Poe: Selected Tales. 

Hawthorne: The House of Seven Gables, or Twice 
Told Tales, or Mosses from an Old Manse. 

A collection of Short Stories by various standard writers. 


Group IV.—Essays, BIOGRAPHY, ETC. 


Addison and Steele: The Roger de Coverley Papers, or 
Selections from the Tattler and Spectator (about 200 
pages). 

Boswell: Selections from the Life of Johnson (about 
200 pages). 

Franklin: Autobiography. 

Irving: Selections from the Sketch Book (about 200 
pages), or Life of Goldsmith. 

Southey: Life of Nelson. 

Lamb: Selections from the Essays of Elia (about 100 
pages). 

Lockhart: Selections from the Life of Scott (about 200 
pages). 


Thackeray: Lectures on Swift, Addison, and Steele in 
the English Humorists. 

Macaulay: Any one of the following essays: Lord 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Milton, Addison, Goldsmith, 
Frederic the Great, Madame d’Arblay. 

Trevelyan: Selections from the Life of Macaulay (about 
200 pages). 

Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies, or Selections (about 150 
pages). 

Dana: ‘Two Years before the Mast. 

Lincoln: Selections, including at least the two Inau- 
gurals, the Speeches in Independence Hall, and at 
Gettysburg, the Last Public Address, the Letter to 
Horace Greeley ; together with a brief memoir or 
estimate of Lincoln. 

Parkman ; The Oregon Trail. 

Thoreau: Walden. 

Lowell: Selected Essays (about 150 pages). 

Holmes: The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Stevenson: An Inland Voyage and Travels with a 
Donkey. 

Huxley: Autobiography and selections from Lay Ser- 
mons, including the addresses on Improving Natural 
Knowledge, A Liberal Education, and A Piece of 
Chalk. 

A Collection of Essays by Bacon, Lamb, DeQuincey, 
Hazlett, Emerson, and later writers. 

A Collection of Letters by various standard writers. 


Group V.—Porrry. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series): Books ITI 
and III, with special attention to Dryden, Collins, 
Gray, Cowper, and Burns. 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Book IV, 
with special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley (if not chosen for study). 


Goldsmith: ‘The Traveller and The Deserted Village. 

Pope: The Rape of the Jock. 

A Collection of English and Scottish Ballads, as, for 
example, some Robin Hood ballads, The Battle of 
Otterburn, King Estmere, Young Beichan, and 
Bewick Grahame, Sir Patrick Spens, and a selection 
from later ballads. 

Coleridge: ‘The Ancient Mariner, Christabel, and Kubla 
Khan. 

Byron: Childe Harold, Canto III or IV, and The 
Prisoner of Chillon. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, or Marmion. 

Macaulay: ‘The Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of 
Naseby, The Armada, Ivry. 

Tennyson: The Princess, or Gareth and Lyuette, Lance- 
lot and Elaine, and the Passing of Arthur. 

Browning: Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, How they 
brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Home 
Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the 
Sea, Incident of the French Camp, Herve Riél, 
Pheidippides, My Last Duchess. Up ata Villa, Down 
in the City, The Italian in England, The Patriot, 
The Pied Piper, ‘‘ De Gustibus’’, Instans Tyrannus. 

Arnold: Sohraband Rustum, and The Forsaken Merman, 

Selections from American Poetry, with special attention 
to Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier. 


SCIENCE. 


FIRST YEAR. 
Physical Geography : 
Text.—Elementary Physical Geography, Davis. 
Laboratory work. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Biology : 
Text.—To be selected. 
Laboratory work. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
Physics : 
Text.—First Course in Physics (Revised), Millikan 
and Gale. 
Laboratory Manual, M. G. & B. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Chemistry : 
Text.—First Course in Chemistry, McPherson & 
Henderson. 
Laboratory Manual, McPherson & Henderson. 
Advanced Physiology : 


This course offers a half year of work with labora- 
tory practice. 

Text.—Advanced Physiology and Hygiene, Conn & 
Buddington. 


MATHEMATICS, 


FIRST YEAR. 


Algebra, through quadratics : 
Text.—Academic Algebra, Wentworth & Smith. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Plane Geometry : 
Text.—Plane Geometry, Wentworth & Smith. 
Complete except Maxima, Minima, and Symmetry. 


THIRD YEAR. 
Advanced Algebra : 
Review of Elementary Algebra. 
Text.—Academic Algebra, Wentworth & Smith, 
completed. 
One half year’s course. 
Solid Geometry : 
Text.—Solid Geometry, Wentworth & Smith. 
One half year’s course. : 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS. 


FIRST YEAR. 
Ancient History : 
Text.—Ancient History, Myers (Revised), separate 
volume edition. 
Supplementary work. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Medieval and Modern History : 
Text.—Mediceeval and Modern History (Revised), 
Myers. 
Supplementary work. 


THIRD YEAR. 


English History : 
Text.—Leading Facts of English History (Revised), 
Montgomery. 
Supplementary work, 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Advanced United States History : 
Text.—To be selected. 
Supplementary work. 

One half year’s course. 

U. S. Civil Government : 
Text.—School Civics, Boynton. 
Supplementary work. 

One*half year’s course. 

Elementary Economics, completed : 
Text.—Elements of Economics, Burch & Nearing. 
Supplementary work. 

One half year’s course. 


LATIN. 
FIRST YEAR. 
First Year Latin, complete, Collar & Daniell. 
Story telling ; story writing. 
SECOND YEAR. 

Cesar, Books I, II, III, 1V, and Book VI, Chaps. 11-28. 
Text.—Cesar’s Gallic War, Gunnison & Harley. 
Sight reading ; composition. Text, Writing Latin, 

Part One, Barss. 
THIRD YEAR. 

Cicero, Orations against Cataline I, II, III, IV, 
Manilian Law, and Poet Archias. 

Sight reading ; composition. Text, Writing Latin, 
Part Two, Barss. 
FOURTH YEAR. 

Virgil, Books, I, II, III, IV, V, VI. ? 

Sight reatlipg ; composition ; prose based on Manilian 
Law and Poet Archias ; Mather and Wheeler. 
At present we are using Allen & Greenough grammar. 


Any good grammar is acceptable. 


GREEK. F 
FIRST YEAR. 
Beginning Greek : 
Text.—First Greek Book, White, complete. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Anabasis Books I, IT, II, IV. 
Text.—Anabasis, Goodwin. 
Composition, Greek Prose, Collar & Daniell, 


THIRD YEAR. 
Homer, Books, I, II, III, IV, V, VI. 
Text.—To be selected. 


FRENCH. 


A two year course in French meeting fully the require- 
ments of the College Entrance Examination Board is offered. 
Fraser and Squair Grammar is used in both years. An 
elementary reader and selected classics furnish the material 
for reading. 

The requirements of the ‘‘ Board” are as follows :— 

During the first year the work should comprise : 


1. Careful drill in pronunciation. 


2. The rudiments of grammar, including the inflection of 


the regular and the more common irregular verbs, the 
plural nouns, the inflection of adjectives, participles, 
and pronouns ; the use of personal pronouns, common 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions ; the order of 
the words in the sentence, and the elementary rules of 
syntax. 


. Abundant easy exercises, designed not only to fix in 


the memory the forms and principles of grammar, but 
also to cultivate readiness in the reproduction of 
natural forms of expression. 


4. The reading of from 100 to 175 duodecimo pages of 


graduated texts, with constant practice in translating 
into French easy variations of the sentences read (the 
teacher giving the English) and in reproducing from 
memory sentences previously read. 


5. Writing French from dictation. 

Suitable texts for the first year are: A well graded 
reader for beginners ; Bruno, Le Tour de la France ; Compayre, 
Yvan Gall; Laboulaye, Contes Bleus ; Malot, Sans Famille. 


During the second year the work should comprise : 


The reading of from 250 to 400 pages of easy modern 
prose in the form of stories, plays, or historical or 
biographical sketches. 


2. Constant practice, as in the previous year, in translat- 

ing into French easy variations upon the texts read. 

3. Frequent abstracts, sometimes oral and sometimes 

written, of portions of the text already read. 

4. Writing French from dictation. 

5. Continued drill upon the rudiments of grammar, with 

constant application in the construction of sentences. 

6. Mastery of the forms and use of pronouns, pronominal 

adjectives, of all but the rare irregular verb forms, 
and of the simpler uses of the conditional and sub- 
junctive. 

Suitable texts for the second year are: Daudet, Le Petit 
Chose; Erckmann-Chatrian, stories; Halevy, L’Abbé Con- 
stantin; Labiche et Martin, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon; 
Lavisse, Histoire de France. ra 


GERMAN. 


A two year course in German is offered meeting the 
requirements of the ‘‘ Examination Board’’ as in French. 
Bacon’s Grammar is used in both years. An elementary 
reader, probably ‘‘Im Vaterland”’ is to be selected. 

The requirements of the ‘‘ Board’’ are as follows:— 

During the first year the work should comprise : 

1. Careful drill upon pronunciation. 

2. The memorizing and frequent repetition of easy 

colloquial sentences. 
Drill upon the rudiments of grammar, that is, upon 
the inflection of the articles, of such nouns as belong 
to the language of every-day life, of adjectives, pro- 
nouns, weak verbs and the more usual strong verbs ; 
also upon the use of the more common prepositions, 
the simpler uses of the modal auxiliaries, and the 
elementary rules of syntax and word-order. 
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4. Abundant easy exercises designed not only to fix in 


mind the forms and principles of grammar, but also 
to cultivate readiness in the reproduction of natural 


forms of expression. 


. The reading of from 75 to 100 pages of graduated 


texts from a reader, with constant practice in trans- 
lating into German easy variations upon sentences 
selected from the reading lesson (the teacher giving 
the English), and in the reproduction from memory 
of sentences previously read. 


Suitable texts for the first year are: After one of the 
many readers especially prepared for beginners,—Meissner’s 
Aus Meiner Welt; Bluthgen’s Das Peterle von Nurnberg ; 
Storm’s Immensee, or any of Baumbach’s short stories. 


During the second year the work should comprise : 


The reading of from 150 to 200 pages of literature in 
the form of stories and plays. 


. Accompanying practice, as before, in the translation 


into German of easy variation upon the matter read 
and also in the off-hand ‘reproduction, sometimes 
orally and sometimes in writing, of the substance of 
short and easy selected passages. 


. Continued drill upon the rudiments of the grammar, 


directed to the ends of enabling the pupil, first, to use 
his or her knowledge with facility in the formation of 
sentences, and, secondly, to state his or her knowledge 
correctly in the technical language of grammar. 


Suitable texts for the second year are: Gerstacker’s 
Germelshausen ; Ejichendorff’s Aus dem, Leben eines Tau- 
genichts ; Wildenbruch’s Das Edle Blut; Jensen’s Die Braune 
Erica; Seidel’s. Leberecht, Hiihnchen; Fulda’s Unter Vier 
Augen; Benedic’s Lustspiele (any one), For students prepar- 
ing for a scientific school a scientific reader is recommended. 
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MERICANS have always been foremost 
as advocates of popular education and 
have been liberal in providing schools 
not only for themselves but for others 
as well. We Americans who live in 
China have evidence of this liberality 
all about us. At a very conservative 
estimate Americans of the present 

generation have given five million dollars for 
the education of the Chinese. This great sum of 
money has been an actual gift offered without 
hope of any material reward. In Shanghai, 
| Soochow, Canton, Nanking and a dozen other 

_ places there are large colleges and in hundreds 

of towns and villages are to be found 
smaller American schools built for 
the Chinese and all maintained by 
the steady flow of pennies, dimes and dollars 

. coming from America. These American schools 

have had a far-reaching affect on the life of Asia 

and a great part of the recent progress of the 

Chinese can be directly credited to them. The 

time has now come to build one more school 

in China—this time an American school for 

American children. 

We are asking Americans to be as generous 
with their own as they have been with aliens and 
to provide a school for the sons and daughters 
of Americans who are growing up 

3 e A school for 
thousands of miles from their home- , .erican children 
land, separated from the associations 
that should be the birthright of every American. ‘ 
Remarkable as it may seem, Americans in 
providing for education in Asia have overlooked 
their own children. There are American schools 
for the Japanese, Koreans, Filipinos and Siamese. 
We need an American school for Americans. 
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America in the 
educational field 


This need for an American first rank school 
in China is great and is growing rapidly, for each 
year there are more American children who 
demand it. In 1885 there were only 741 Americans 
in China. Fifteen years later at the time of the 
Boxer trouble, there were more than 2,000 and 
today the number is about 6,000. Formerly the 
American missionaries made up the bulk of this 
American population but of recent years more 

and more Americans are coming out 
The growing to engage in business and now the } 
American oe ‘ ° 
Population tWO Communities, business and mis- 
sionary, are probably about equal in 
number. Both communities are rapidly increas- 
ing in number and influence. Most of-these 
Americans have been educated in colleges or 
universities and most of them are married. 
They occupy positions of responsibility and 
constitute a class which is particularly anxious 
to give its children the benefits of the best 
education obtainable. 


Some have sought to solve the problem by 
home instruction but this plan has failed here ~ 
as elsewhere. No matter how good the home 

instruction may be the children miss 

Unsatiee"y the drill, discipline and competition 

of the school room. Many parents 

have sent their children back to America in the 

care of friends or relatives but this arrangement 

has meant long separation, for the journey from 

America to China takes such a long time and is 

. so expensive that the children cannot return with 

~ each vacation. Sometimes the mother returns 

to America with her children and this means a 
still more serious breaking up of the family. 
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None of these attempts at solution has worked 
out satisfactorily so far as the children themselves 
are concerned. The children who are given home 
education in China grow up without that know- 
ledge of American ideals and traditions which 
should be the possession of every American citizen. 
Those who are sent back to America for their 
school life lose those home influences 
which are as important as school 
discipline in forming the character of 
the child. Many Americans finding their children 
arriving at school age, have, at great sacrifice to 
themselves and injury to American interests, 
given up their homes in China and returned to 
America to live. It is not fair that Americans 
who come to China, either as missionaries or as 
business men, should make such a large sacrifice. 


Failure of 
present methods 


This is a matter which should be of vital 
practical interest to every American concern 
either with a branch office in China or doing 
business in China. In order to take care of 
American business here an increasing number of 
Americans must be sent out to Shanghai and to 
other Chinese ports. Most of these young men 
either come out married or are married shortly 
after they reach China. Their children reach 
school age just about the time the American, 
by reason of his long residence in China, is 
arriving at his maximum efficiency. The inevit- 
able result is that the American returns home to 
educate his children or by reason of his family 
being separated and broken up, his 
efficiency is impared and the concern 
which he represents suffers as a con- 
sequence. It is noteworthy in Shanghai that the 
American population is constantly changing,— 


Direct effect of 
existing conditions 
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new people coming out and old ones going 
home. A large proportion of these changes are 
caused by the lack of school facilities. This 
is not a condition which exists among other 
nationals. The British, Japanese, French, and 
other communities are comparatively permanent. 
The injustice to the missionary community is 
particularly noticeable for the missionaries by 
voluntarily exiling themselves, deprive their own 
children of the education which their presence in 
China enables them to offer to the Chinese. 


It may be pointed out that the great expense 
of sending American children home to be 
educated adds to the cost of living for the 
American in China and must eventually add to 
the overhead of American firms doing business 
in China. English and Continental families are 
able to live in China on much smaller incomes 
than Americans because they do not have to meet 
this extraordinary and heavy expense. American 
children born in China should be educated in 
China in order to be thoroughly equipped for 
success here in business or professional life. Just 
asa matter of dollars and cents and quite aside 
from any question of sentiment or patriotism, 
it is worth while for American business interests 
to invest the small amount of money needed now 

to ensure an American school for- 

~— the China. The present plan will provide 

amply for the educational needs of 

American children in China through the High 

School grades and the standard will be such that 

the school will be accredited to the leading 

universities in America. Facilities will be 

provided for both day and boarding pupils: the 
latter will come from all parts of China. 
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French Municipal School 
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Japanese School 


Other nationalities in China have met and 
solved this problem. In the French Municipality 
of Shanghai there isa large and well kept French 
school built at a cost of $100,000 with room to 
accommodate about 250 pupils. This was built 
and is maintained by the French Municipality. 
The instruction of course is in the French 
language and it offers to French children about 
the same educational facilities they would 
receive at home. The French have recently 
secured a fine location for a large boarding school 
for French children from all parts of China. 
The Germans have also built a handsome 
school and the latest addition to the national 
schools of Shanghai is the Japanese what other 
school built at a cost of about Nationalities 
G$200,000 and adequate to accom- _ ™¥é done 
modate I,400 pupils. Money for the construction 
of this school was contributed by Japanese liv- 
ing in Japan. The International Settlement of 
Shanghai maintains a number of schools where 
instruction is given in the English language and 
these schools are largely attended by children of 
British parentage but the schools are not suitable 
for Americans as the course of instruction is 
modeled along English lines and does not prepare 
for entrance to the colleges and universities of 
America. Scandinaviansin Honan Province have 
built and equipped a large school at Kikungshan. 
Americans living in China stand alone in their 
lack of school facilities. 


It was the missionaries themselves who 
undertook a solution of this problem by the 
establishment of a small American school in 
Shanghai. This school was started in I9I2 in 
rented quarters with an attendance of about 50 
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pupils. The school course was modeled along 
American lines and inadequate as the facilities 
were, it has grown until now the attendance is 
about 160, a fraction of the number of American 
Children in China. It is housed in rented 
quarters which are very poorly adapted to school 
use and is located in a very undesirable section of 
Shanghai. However, the existence of this school 
has served to emphasize the need for larger and 
‘The existing PETManent quarters and has proven 
School that an American school, properly 
equipped will be successful and self-supporting, 
This school will be taken over, enlarged and 
properly housed. Graduates will go from it direct 
to American universities to complete their school 
training. A satisfactory plan of management 
has been worked out providing for joint repre- 
sentation of the business and missionary interests 
on the board. 


A campaign to secure funds for this school 
was started some time ago and has met with 
encouraging success. The various Mission Boards 
with a view to doing justice to the children of 
their representatives in China, are appropriat- 
ing sums of money which will meet about half 
the cost of the buildings which will be $300,000 

gold. It is understood that other 

wat hasten interests have agreed to make up 
the other half, meeting the Mission 

Board contributions dollar for dollar. What is 
wanted now is a fund which will purchase a 
suitable tract of land. An area adequate for 
present needs and future expansion must be 
secured now. For this purpose a mimium of 
not less than Tis. 250,000 is needed and it is 
felt that this money should be contributed 
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by American business houses having offices or 
branches in China and by Americans living in 
China. The Committee in making this appeal 
feels justified in asking liberal contributions 
from Americans residing in China and from all 
concerns which are represented in China in a 
business way. They feel that American interests 
demand the erection of a school of this sort, that 
a school will be of untold benefit to American 
interests in China and will be of a great deal of 
material benefit to every concern doing business 
in China. 


COMMITTEE 


U.S. CONSUL-GENERAL, Hon. Chairman 
W. C. SPRAGUE, Chairman 


J. HAROLD DOLLAR 
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C. L. SEITZ, Secretary 


C. N. CALDWELL, Treasurer 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Managers of the Shanghai American Schools purpose to 
build up a school which will be unexcelled anywhere in the 
Orient. The School means to reach a point where every teacher 
will be an expert in his or her particular department. The 
teachers desired are those who purpose to go to the head of their 
profession, the school expects it of every teacher, the school will 
be permanently satisfied with nothing less. On the other hand, 
the School expects to give to each teacher every opportunity and 
encouragement. The conditions of living and teaching in the 
school are particularly happy. The nature of the situation gives 
the progressive teacher freedom to advance and the Board of 
Managers desires teachers who will advance. Furlough arrange- 
ments make it easy for a teacher to alternate study with 
experience. Salaries are not large: they are practically on a mis- 
sionary basis, but they offer a comfortable living, the opportunity 
to work at high efficiency and also to save. 

In all purposes of the school, Christian character takes first 
place. It is not only expected of every teacher but it is expected 
that every teacher will be an active factor in maintaining and 
advancing the high Christian tone of the School and that every 
teacher will regard it as his first responsibility to develop Chris- 
tian character in the students. Men who use tobacco are not 
accepted on the faculty. 


SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL. 
Information for Applicants for Teaching Position. 
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HOW TEACHERS ARE ENGAGED 


All applicants for teaching positions now resident in 
America should address Dr. Robert E. Speer, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, U.S. A., who is the chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the School, and its agent in securing members of the 
staff. He is informed as to the current needs of the school and 
makes all inquiries as to fitness, signs contracts and makes all 
necessary arrangements for travel. 

Applicants in China, Japan, or the Philippines should address 
the Principal, Shanghai American School, Shanghai, China. 

Candidated should read carefully all the information in 
this circular to determine in advance whether they are in such 
sympathy with the purpose of the School, as will make their 
success in the School reasonably certain. 

The School representatives will wish to know 

1. Purpose in seeking position. 

2. Education-institution, degrees, etc. 

3. Professional qualifications. 

(a) Teachers’ certificates held. 

(b) Experience in detail as to place, grades, subjects, 
years of service. 

(c) Preparation and preference for special grades and 
subjects. 

(d) Names of competent references who can give con- 
fidential statements regarding character, training 
experience, ability and success. 
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4. Church conncetions and interests, whether merely 
nominal or active, and if so what those interests and activites 
have been, 


5. Physical qualifieations. This will doubtless require a 
physical and medical examination by the regular medical officer 
of some mission society with experience in such examinations to 
be followed if the candidate is accepted by 

(a) Vaccination against small pox. 
(b) Inoculation against typhoid and paratyphoid. 

6. Adaptability to the work of the School to be determined 
by personal interview with approved representative of 
the School in America, who will give candidate such 
supplementary information as seems desirable and will 
advise the School confidentially as to the advisability of a 
contract being signed. 


THE PLACE 


Shanghai is the commerical metropolis of China; at once 
its New York and its San Francisco. One of the great ports of 
the world. In three parts, International Settlement (predominantly 
British in customs and administration), French Settlement, old 
Chinese city and Suburbs. Total population approximates 
1,250,000, of whom 25,000 are non-Chinese (perhaps 5000 British, 
8000 Americans, 10,000 Japanese). American population doubled 
in five years. Electric lights, streetcars, telephones, telegraph and 
eable connections, modern office buildings, theatres, six English 
speaking churches, active social life, excellent roads, ete. ete. A 
thoroughly modern city. 


THE SCHOOL 


History—Founded 1912 by representatives of seven inissionary 
boards, which now contribute annually to its support; Northern 
Baptist, Christian (Disciples), Northern and Southern Methodist, 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian, Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 
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Attendance has grown steadily from 50 to over 200 from about 
20 different denominations. Half are boarding pupils, largely 
children of missionaries in the provinces of Anhwei, Chekiang, 
Fukien and Kiangsu. As there are practically no local schools in the 
cities from which pupils come in which English is the medium of 
instruction, a much larger proportion of the boarding pupils from 
ten to fourteen years of age attend the School than would be the 
case in the same type of School in America. The day pupils are 
about equally divided between business and missionary families. 
A graduated scale of fees is paid, determined by the class of 
patronage and the grade in School. 


Grade—From the beginning provision has been made for all 
grades from firet primary to fourth year High School-twelve years 
in all. The first High School class graduated in 1917. There 
are now over 80 in the High School. 


Curriculum—based on the best practice in American public 
Schools, with that of the Speyer School of Columbia University as 
the model. Instruction in the seventh and eighth grades has been 
partly departmentalised with the High School. 


The Schoel Life—The founders and their suceessors in the 
Board of Managers have sought to porvide atypical American 
School where the children of residents in China should be edueated 
without the handicaps usually associated with absence from 
America; day school pupils to obtain a first class primary and 
secondary education at their doors; boarding pupils to share in a 
home life which would compensate as completely as possible for 
the enforced separation from parents. All in an environment 
which would make it provide the best possible conditions for the 
nurture of a positive Christian life, broad in its sympathies and 
yet devoted to the fundamentals of the Christian faith, without 
sectarianism. The intellectual and religious antecedents of the 
very large majority of the pupils are of the highest: one or both 
parents university or college-trained, engaged in religious, educa- 
tional, executive, literary, medical, evangelistie work or in business 
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in China, and desirons that their children should grow up in 
thorough sympathy with the Chinese people and the work of the 
Christian Church in the Orient. 


The Staff—The staff has grown steadily with the school. 
A. The Maximum staff for instruction hitherto provided is as 
follows: 
(1) First and second grades—one teacher 
(2) Third and fourth grades—one teacher 
(3) Fifth and Sixth grades—one teacher 
(4) High School and Junior High School—seven teachers 
teaching, 
(a) English, (b) Mathematics, (c) History, (d) 
Science, (ec) Latin, (f) French, (g) Chinese. Different 
combinations of these subjects have been made according 
to the exigencies of the situation. 
(5) Piano Music—two or three teachers 
(6) Vocal music—part time one special teacher 
(7) Physical work of girls—part time of lady teacher. 
(8) Physical work of boys—Physical director, who carries a 
light teaching schedule. 
B. Administration has called for the services of 
(1) Principal 
(2) Business Manager. 
(3) Preceptress 
(4) Office Secretary 
C. The Boarding (or Dormitory) Department duties have been 
assigned to 
(1) Home Manager 
(2) Matron 
(3) School Physician 
All of these live in the dormitories and share its life and 
responsibilities, 
Salaries—The standard salaries are based upon those com- 
monly offered to the missionaries of the contributing boards 
regularly granted in missionaries, 
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Living Conditions. The dormitories are usually emptied at the 
Christmas and Easter holidays and teachers have availed them- 
selves of this opportunity to visit nearby cities in the interior, as 
the guests of patrons of the school. This is very desirable as 
affording a more intimate view of “real China”, ae distinguished 
from the highly modified life of a great cosmopolitan port city, 
and beeause of the deepened personal relationships established 
with parents and pupils. The Schools year ends not later than 
June 20th and begins about the middle of September and the 
School buildings are available to the teachers for summer residence 
if they so desire, although this is not advised except for reasons 
of economy. In this case arrangements can usually be made 
with the School cook to provide food at the teachers’ expense. 


Teacher usually prefer to get out of Shanghai, for the sake of 
sightseeing, recreation and a change of climate. Shanghai summers 
are hot, but perfectly bearable and safe, although far from 
tonic in effect. Japan, Peitaiho in North China (for seabathing), 
Kuling 600 miles west in the Yangtsze Valley by train and river 
steamer (elevation 3500 feet with a summer foreign community 
of nearly 2000) ; Mokanshan 150 miles south by train and launch 
(elevation 2000 fect, 700 foreigners) Kuliang, near Foochow (600) 
miles south, (elevation 1500 feet) afford a wide variety of 
choice and are a profitable investment from the standpoints of 
health and experience. 


In Shanghai itself, from September to May, the climate is 
not dissimilar to some of the damper parts of America, The win- 
ters are cold and bracing, with some snowfall. The social life of 
the city is varied and active, far beyond the capacities of a teacher 
epgrossed in school duties to fully compass. Musical opportuni- 
ties are numerous and of a high order. Hospitality is abundant 
and at times even taxing.. Social hours are late in accordance 
with English rather than American usage. The School is at 
present in rented quarters and has attracted to its vicinity an 
overwhelming proportion of its local missionary patronage. It 
lies between the Japanese School with 1400 pupils and the 
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Municipal (British) Publie School for Boys with over 200. Within 
ten minutes’ walk is the lerge Hongkew Recreation Ground. A 
police station is on the corner and the Southern Baptist Mission 
compound with Grace Baptist Church (Chinese) and schools for 
Chinese boys and girls, at the end of the street. The excellent 
reference library of the Christian Literature Society is immediately 
accessible, A fourteen minute car ride takes one to the center of 
the business and shopping district. A rickshaw carries one the 
same distance in less than twenty minutes. The Free Christian 
Church (no pew rent), Baptist in principles and practice is one 
mile from the School, on the carline: the Union Church (Congre- 
gational), with over twenty denominations represented, another * 
three fourths of a mile away (earline): the Cathedral (Chureh of 
England) two miles. The American Community Church affords 
the largest regular gathering of Americans in the Orient. The 
pupils attend the 9. 80 a. m. Sunday School of the Union Church 
which is staffed with American teachers (some from the school). 
and uses the graded International Lessons. 


Tennis is the most popular local sport and can be played 
seven months in the year. The Hongkew Recreation Ground has 
excellent courts, as well as having baseball, football, track, cricket, 
lawn bowls and a good golf course. 


These are some of the evidences that life in the school is not 
necessarily restricted to supposedly “ Oriental” conditions and 
surroundings. Shanghai affords one of the best and cheapest 
food markets in the world, with especially great variety in fruits, 
most of which are safe for foreigners under proper conditions. 


THE FUTURE 


Preparations are well advanced and a large portion of the 
money is already in hand for the development of a new school 
plant which will be a credit to America in the Orient. 
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BOARD OF MANAGERS 1921-1922 


American Church Mission 
Mr. M. P. Walker, 4 Minghong Road, Shanghai. 

East China Mission, American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Mr. Elam J. Anderson Shanghai, College. 

Mrs. F: C. Mabee, Shanghai College. 

‘Central China Mission, Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
Mrs. Justin E. Brown, Luchowfu, An. 

Mrs. Guy W. Sarvis, Nanking. 

Board of Foreign Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church 
Rev. W. A. Main, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Rev. Paul Hutchinson, 10 Woosung Road, Shanghai. 

China Mission, Board of Foreign Missions, Methodist Episcopal 
Church South 
Rev. W. B. Burke, Sungkiang, Ku. 

Rev. T. A. Hearn, 18B Quinsan Road, Shanghai. 

Central China Mission, Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in U.S. A. 

Rev. H. K. Wright, 143 North Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 
Mr. O. C. Crawford, Foochow; Ku. 

Kiangan Mission, Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian 
Church in U. S. 

Rey. E, C. Lobenstine, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 
Rev. D. B. S. Morris, Hwaiyuan, An. 

Mid-China Mission, Executive Committee for Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in U. S. ; 
Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, Kashing, Che. 

North Kiangsu Mission, Executive Committee for Foreign 
Missions, Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. 

Rev. W. F. Junkin, Sutsien Ku. 
Rey. D. W. Richardson, Nanking, Ku. 

Woung Men’s Christian Association 
Mr. H, A. Wilbur, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Mr. Lawrence K. Hall, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 
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American Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. J. B. Powell, Millard’s Review, 113 Avenue Edward VII. ° 
American Association of China 
Mr. A. R. Hager, 83 Szechuen Road. 
Honorary Members 
Hon. E. S. Cunningham, U. S. Consul General, Shanghai. 
Hon. Chas. S. Lobingier, U. S. Court for China, Shanghai. 
Executive Committee 


H. K. Wright, Chairman H. Maxcy Smith 
Elam J. Anderson, Secretary H. A. Wilbur 
W. A. Main, Treasurer 


Standing Committees 


Finance - W. A. Main Staff --- H.K. Wright 
H. Maxcy Smith W. W. Lockwood 
J. T. Proctor A. R. Hager 
House - - Mrs. J. M. Espey Curriculum - Elam J. Anderson 
H. A. Wilbur J. M. Espey 
A. R. Hager 


New Board of Managers 


Note: The New Board of Managers is responsible for the new 
school project. The Old Board of Managers is responsible 
for carrying on the present school. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Dr. J. T. Proctor, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
Mrs. Guy W. Sarvis, Nanking. 

Board of Foreign Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church 
Rey. W. A. Main, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 

Board of Foreign Missions. Methodist Episcopal Church South 
Rev, T. A. Hearn, 18B Quinsan Road, Shanghai. 

Board of Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. 
Mr. C, M. Meyers 20, Museum Road. 

Executive Committee for Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church 
in U. S. 

Rev. H. Maxcy Smith, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. 
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Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Mr. W. W. Lockwood, 120 Szechuen Road, Shanghai. ; 
The American Chamber of Commerce and The American 
Association of China 
Mr. H. H. Arnold, Andersen, Meyer & Co., Shanghai. 
Mr, J. H. Dollar, Robert Dollar Company, Shanghai. 
Mr. T. E. Doremus, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Export Co., 
Shanghai. 
Mr. W. S. Fleming, Fleming, Davies & Bryan, Shanghai, 
Mr. C. L. Seitz, China Import & Export Lbr. Co., Shanghai, 
Mr. C. WaAtkinson, Standard Oil Co., Shanghai. 
Mr. A. R. Hager, International Correspondence. School 
Shanghai. 


Executive Committee Of The New Board 


Of Managers 


J. H. Dollar, Chairman J. T. Proctor, Vice-Chairman 
W. A. Main C. L. Seitz, Treasurer 
T. E. Doremus W. W. Lockwood, Secretary 


Building Committee 


T. E. Doremus, Chairman _—_‘J. T. Proctor J. H. Black 
C. L. Seitz W. W. Lockwood 
STAFF 
Principal 


Willard W. Bartlett, B. S., M. A. 
Diploma—Potsdam New York State Normal 1903, B. $.— 
Colgate University 1910, M. A.—Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 1915, S. A. S.—1920. 


Faculty 
Amy S. Rhodes, A. B. Latin. 
A. B.—Bates College, S. A. S.—1915. 
Frances Webster Adams. Vocal Music. E 
Diploma—Normal Music School, Silver Burdett, S. A. S— 
1915. 
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Lillian S. Thomason, A. B. First and Second Grades. 

~ A. B=—Waco College, S. A. S.—1916. 

Mary Genevieve Bailey. Fifth and Sixth Grades. 
Diploma—State Normal College, Albany, New York, S. A. 
S. 1917. 

Lila K. La Mond. Piano. 
Teachers’ Certificate—American Conservatory, Chicago, 
S. A. S.—1917 

Susan Elber Taylor. Piano. 
Diploma—Perfield School of Music, Chicago, S. A. S.— 
1917. 

Mildred Cabell Watkins, A. B. Bible. : 
A. B.—Mary Baldwin College, S. A. S—1918. 

Elizabeth Griggs Dadisman, A. B., A. M. History. 
A, B.—Washburn College, A. M. Washburn College, S. A 
S. 1919. 

. Mary L. Lowrie, A. B. Mathematics. 

A. B.—Goucher College, 1912, S. A. S.—1919. 

Thomas O. Burgess, B. A. Science. 
B. A.—Wheaton College, S. A. S. — 1920. 

Sara Emily Perkins, A. B. Piano. 
A. B.—Bessie Tift College, Diploma—Washington College 
of Music, S. A. S.—1920. 

Marguerite Allen Bartlett, Ph. B. Preceptress. 
Ph. B.—Franklin College, 1909, Diploma—Bible Teachers, 
Training School, New York City, 1913, S. A. S—1920. 

Marie Waterbury Seely—Roberts, A. B. English. 
A. B. and Bach. Education, University of Colorado, S. A. 
S. 1920. 

Camille Marie de Guyadey. French. 
Diploma de Lycee et Diplome Brevet Superievr, France, 
S$. A. S. — 1920. 

Rosabel Stewart. Seventh and Eighth Grades. S. A. S. — 1920. 

Edna Smith Little, B.S. Third and Fourth Grades. B.S. — 
Lexington State College, S. A. S. — 1920. 

Lu Chun Ju. Mandarin. Teacher of Mandarinin North China 

Union Language School for four years. S. A. S. — 1921. 


(Omitted) 


Frances Laura Taylor, Physical Training 
Life Diploma, Kansas State Normal. S. A. S.—1g19. 


Management 
William Frederick Beaman. Business Manager. S. A. S. — 1920 
Frances Bliss Beaman. Home Manager. S. A. S. — 1919. 
Sarah Elizabeth Smith. Matron. S. A. S. — 1917, 
Nellie Ethleen Haskell. Assistant, Home Department. 
S. A. S. — 1920. 
Doctor 
J. C. McCracken, M. D. (on furlough) 
H. H. Morris, M. D. 
Business Manager New Board 
Rey. C. L. Boynton 
American Representative 
Dr. Robert E. Speer, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Calendar 1921—1922 


1921 
Wed. Sept. 14,9 A.M. School opens 
Fri. Nov. 11, Last day of first quarter 
Thu. Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Holiday (1 day only) 
Tue. Dec. 20, 3:30 P.M. School closes for Christmas vacation. 
1922 
Wed. Jan. 4, 8:15 A.M. School opens 
Wed. Jan. 25, —Fri. Jan. 27, Term examinations 
Fri. Jan. 27, Last day of Second Quarter 
Tue. Apr. 4, Last day of Third Quarter 
Tue. Apr. 4, 3:30 P.M. School closes for spring vacation 
Wed. Apr. 12, 8:15 A.M. School reopens 
Tue. June 6, —Thu. June 8. Term examinations 
Thu. June 8, 3:30 P.M. School closes 
Thu. June 8, 5:00 P.M. Commencement 


QUARTERLY BILLS DUE 
First Quarter Wed. Sept. 14, 1921 
Second Quarter Mon. Nov. 14, 1921 
Third Quarter Mon. Jan. 30, 1922 
Fourth Quarter Wed. Apr. 12, 1922 


Membership and Purpose The school is open to children 
of American or European parents who may wish to patronize a 
Christian institution. The weakness and insufficiency of the 
more or less haphazard family or small group instruction and 
the disadvantages of isolation in out ports have always been 
recognized. The Shanghai American School is the result of the 
long-continued efforts of thoughtful men and women for the 
solution of this problem, It has as its aim the development of 
strong, vigorous, intellectually trained Christian young men and 
women. 

Location The school is located in the northern part of the 
city and is at present occupying rented quarters at 146, 147, 
171a, 172a, 173a, 174a North Szechuen Road and 151, 152, 155a, 
Dixwell Road. The girls’ dormitories and the dining rooms 
are at Nos. 171a, 172a, and 173a, while the quarters for the 
the younger boys are in 174a and 152. Nos. 146 and 147 are 
mainly used for schoolrooms, the top floors being occupied as 
dormitories by the older boys. About five minutes’ walk 
distant is the beautiful Hongkew Park, a fine 4o-acre tract of 
wide level lawns and artistically grouped flowers, shrubbery, 
and trees. Here, too, is the running track constructed for the 
Far Eastern Olympic Games, All this gives abundant op- 
portunity for sports of every ‘description. Baseball, football, 
tennis, golf, track, and many other games and sports here do 
their part in the all-round development of young America. All 
students spend from one and a half to two hours daily in these 
healthful and beautiful surroundings. Roads in the vicinity are 
excellent for bicycle riding. Shanghai also offers many outside 
events of educational character such as band concerts and 
lectures, and not least among our advantages is the foreign 
settlement itself, presenting asit does those elements of city 
life familiar to every boy and girlin America but denied tha 
children of most out stations. 

Staff The school has been successful in building up a well- 
trained and efficient staff. The grade teachers are all normal 
trained. The High School teachers are college graduates. 

Curriculum = ‘The curriculum is organized on the basis of the 
best American schools. ‘The aim is to so arrange the work that 
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a pupil may transfer to or from schools in America at any 
point with a minimum of loss. The school also aims to adapt 
its work so as to be able to accept, at the opening of each year, 
pupils who have been taught out of a regular school. Conditions 
in China make it necessary for many parents to teach their 
children at home. In some cases children are very well taught 
as far-as the seventh, or even as far as the eighth grade. While 
it is not usually desirable to keep pupils out of school as late as 
this, everything possible is done to aid such pupils to adjust 
themselves to the work of the school. Experience has proven 
that it is unwise for the school to accept credit beyond the 
eighth grade, unless the work has been done in an approved 
high school. 


Discipline It is recognized that the springs of right conduct 
are within and the whole influence of the school life is directed 
toward the establishment of firm convictions of right and justice 
and the formation of the “habit” of right action. The growth 
of this habit must; however, be assisted by judicious and firm 
control. Delinquencies are dealt with impartially and justly 
but sympathetically and constuctively. 


Religious Life Every effort is made to surround the children 
with active Christian influence. Devotion and Christian service 
are placed before them as the essential foundations of manly 
and womanly character. They attend church service and Sunday 
school each Sabbath. Sunday evening is occupied by the meetings 
of three vigorous Christian Endeavor Societies—Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior—composed of the boarders and a 
number of day pupils who live near the school. Morning de- 
votioual exercises are conducted in all of the schoolrooms. Some 
of the older pupils find religious work as teachers in Sunday 
school and assistants in some of the activities of the Chinese 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Boarding Department The Boarding Department, open to 
pupils between the ages of ten and eighteen, is under careful 
supervision and management. Dormitory accommodations are 
ample and comfortable and every effort is made to give the 
children the attention, direction, and care that they would receive 
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ina well-regulated home. Conditions in China and the economical 
basis on which the school is conducted present especially difficult 
problems, but the food furnished, while, simple, is nourish- 
ing, sufficient in quantity, well prepared, and reasonably varied. 
Sanitation is carefully looked after; kitchens and dining rooms 
are screened and drinking water is prepared according to the 
recommendations of the Municipal Health Department. 


Students are not accepted or retained in the boarding 
department when parents are out of the Orient unless some 
other person, satisfactory to the school, assumes responsibility 
for them. 


. 

Vacations The annual calendar is so laid out that vacations 
begin and end in the middle of the week in order to avoid the 
necessity of childrens’ travelling on Sunday. Children are 
expected to reach school the day before the opening and are not 
excused to leave until the morning after the closing. It is 
against the rules of the school to excuse absences on the day 
preceding or on the day following vacations. This rule is made 
with the purpose of avoiding the disorganization so common in 
schools on such days. ‘The cooperation of parents in this matter 
is earnestly requested. ? 


Health The health of the pupils has been uniformly good 
and every precaution is taken to keep them well and strong. As 
a health measure children are forbidden to eat Chinese food. 
The school has its own physican whose services are free to 
boarding pupils. Periodically the children are subjected to a 
systematic physical examination of which an accurate record 
is kept. Where special treatment is needed, recommendations 
are made and arrangements perfected by consultation between 
the parent and the Principal. 


Suggestions to Parents 


Outfit Uniformity in amount and character of the outfit 
equipment of pupils is desirable and in answer to this need and 
to the numerous inquiries which we have received from patrons 
a list has been prepared which will be mailed upon request. 


Allowances Each pupil should have a definite monthly 
allowance of pocket money. This should not be large. There 
should be a thorough understanding between parent and child as 
to the items properly covered by the stipend and parents should 
require monthly statements of such expenditures. The Principal 
should be notified as to the amount of the allowance and any 
unsatisfactory conditions should be reported to him promptly. It 
is expected that a deposit be maintained by parents or guardians 
for pocket money and for purchases made for pupils. 


Children’s Travel. The Principal should be notified as to the 
time of arrival of students so that they may be met and conduct- 
ed to the school, He should also be informed, sufficiently in 
advance, regarding the plans which parents may authorize 
children to form for their vacations and for returning home at 
the close of the year, and what responsibility the school is to 
assume about securing transportation and paying money. Checks 
or cash orders to cover passage should be placed in the hands of 
the Business Manager to be cashed only when needed. 

Suggestions: Parents are invited and urged to co-operate by 
passing on to the Principal any suggestions which they may 
have for bettering any phase of the school work or life. Con- 
structive criticism is not only welcomed but is sought after. 

Textbooks by Grades. 
First Grade. 

Reading: Playmates Primer. Jones’s First Reader. 
Spelling: Words selected by the teacher. 
Writing: Palmer Method. 
Arithmetic: No textbook. 

Second Grade. 
Reading: Jones’s Second Reader. Magee Reader Book 4. 
Writing: Palmer Method. 
Spelling: Words selected by the teacher. 
Arithmetic: No textbook. 

Third Grade. 
Reading: Jones’s Third Reader. 
Writing: Palmer Method. 
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Spelling: Aldine Speller, Part II, Third Year. 
English: Aldine First Language Book (First Half). 
Arithmetic: Essentials of Arithmetic, Wentworth & Smith, 
Primary Book (First Half). 
Geography: Tarr & McMurry, Book I, Part 1. 
Fourth Grade. 


Reading: Jones’s Fourth Reader. 
‘Writing: Palmer Method. 
Spelling: Aldine Speller, Part II, Fourth Year. 
English: Aldine First Language Book (Second Half). 
Arithmetic: Essentials of Arithmetic, Wentworth & Smith, 
Primary Book (Second Half). 
Geography: Tarr & McMurry, Book I, Part 2. 
Hygiene: Health and Safety, Gulick & Jewett. 
Music: New Educational Music Course, First Reader. 
Fifth Grade. 


Reading: Jones’s Fourth Reader. 
Writing: Palmer Method. 
Spelling: Aldine Speller, Part III (First Half). 
English: Oral and Written English, Potter, Jeschke & Gilbert, 
Book I (First Half). 
Arithmetic: Essentials of Arithmetic, Wentworth & Smith, 
Intermediate Book (First Half). 
Geography: Tarr & McMurry, Book II, Part 2. 
History: Our Ancestors in Europe, Hall (First Half). 
Hygiene: Emergencies, Gulick. 
French: Preliminary French Lessons. Siepmann & Vernols. 
Music: New Educational Music Course. 
The Bible: Four Gospels combined. 
Sixth Grade 
Reading: Jones’s Fifth Reader. 
Writing: Palmer Method. 
Spelling: Aldine Speller, Part III (Second Half) 
English: Oral and Written English, Potter, Jeschke & 
; Gilbert, Book I (Second Half). 
Arithmetic: Essentials of Arithmetic, Wentworth & Smith, 
Intermediate Book (Second Half). 
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Geography: Tarr & McMurry, Book II, Part 1. 

History: Our Ancestors in Europe, Hall, (Second Half). 
Hygiene: Town and City, Gulick. 

French: Preliminary French Lessons, Siepmann & Vernols. - 
Music: New Educational Music Course. 

‘The Bible: Genesis and Exodus. 


Seventh Grade 


Reading: Jones’s Fifth Reader. 

Writing: Palmer Method. 

Spelling: Aldine Speller, Part III, (First Half). 

English: Oral and Written English, Potter, Jeschke & Gilbert 
Book II (First Half). 


Arithmetic: Essentials of Arithmetic, Wentworth & Smith, 
Advanced Book (First Half). 


‘Geography: ‘Tarr & McMurry, Book II, Part 2. 
History: Essentials of United States History, Mowry, 
Hygiene: The Body at Work, Gulick. 

French: Lectures Enfantines: E. Devinat. 

The Bible: Period of Theocracy to Saul. 


Eight Grade 


Writing: Palmer Method, 
Spelling: Aldine Speller,Part IV (Second Half). 


English: Oral and Written English, Potter, Jeschke & Gilbert 
Advanced Book (Second Half). 


Arithmetic: Essentials of Arithmetic, Wentworth & Smith, 
Advanced Book (Second Half). 


‘Geography: Geography of China, Hawkins. 

History: Essentials of United States History, Mowry 
Civics: The New American Citizen, Dole. 

Hygiene: Control of Body and Mind, Gulick. 

French: First Book in French: Maloubier and Moore. 
Latin: Oral, no text book. 

‘The Bible: Books of the Kings, I and II Samuel, Chronicles. 


a 
High School. 


First Year 
English: Two Year Course in English Composition, Hanson. 
Algebra: Academic Algebra, Wentworth and Smith, (to 
Quadratics). 
History: Outlines of European History, Robinson and 
Beard Part I. 
Latin: First Year Latin (Revised), Collar and Daniell, 
French: French Gammar, Frasier and Squair. 
Texts to be selected. 
Chinese : 
Science: General Science, Eikenberry and Caldwell. 
The Bible: Exilic and Post-Exilic Books. Acts of the 
Apostles. 
Second Year. 
English: Two Year Course in English Composition, Hanson. 
Geometry: Plane Geometry, Wentworth and Smith. 
History: Outlines of European History, Robinson and Beard, 
Part II. 
Latin: Bennett’s Latin Grammar. Caesar; Gunnison and 
Harley. Writing Latin, Barss, Part I. 
French: French Grammar, Fraser and Squair. 
Texts to be selected. 


Chinese. 
The Bible: Poetical and Wisdom Books. 
Third Year 
English: Outlines of Composition and Rhetoric, Genung and 


Hanson. 
History of English Literature, Long. 
Algebra: Academic Algebra, Wentworth and Smith, (begin. 
with Quadratics). 
Geometry: Plane Geometry, Wentworth and Smith. 
History: History of the American People, Beard and Bagley. 
Latin: Bennett’s Latin Grammar. 
Cicero, Gunnison and Harley. 
Prose, Mather and Wheeler. 
Writing Latin, Sarss, Part IL. 
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French: Texts to be selected. 
Science: Physics, Millikan and Gale. 
Laboratory Manual, M. G. &, B. 
The Bible: Prophetical Books. 
Fourth Year 
English: Outlines of Composition and Rhetoric, Genung 
and Hanson. 
History of American Literature, Long. 
History: Sketch of Chinese History. 
U. S. Civil Government: The New Civics, Ashley. 
Economics: Elements of Economics, Burch and Neating. 
Latin: Bennett’s Latin Grammar. 
Virgil, Six Books, Comstock. 
Manilian Law and Poet Archias, Mather and Wheeler. 
(Teacher. ) 
Prose and Grammar Review. 
Science: Chemistry, First Course in, McPherson and 
Henderson. 
Laboratory Manual, McPherson. 
Advanced Physiology and Hygiene—Conn and 
Buddington. . 
The Bible: The New Testament. 
English 
First Year:—Two Years’ Course in English Composition— 
Hanson. 

Classics required in class:—Julius Cesar, Washington’s 
Farewell Address, and Webster’s First Bunker Hill 
Oration. Tennyson—Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, and The Passing of Arthur. Scott—The 
Talisman. 


Second Year:—Two Years’ Course in English Composition— 
Hanson. 
Classics required in class:—Merchant of Venice. Carlyle 
—Essay on Burns, with selection of Burns’ Poems. 
Sohrab and Rustum and The Forsaken Merman. 
George Eliot—Silas Marner. 
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Third Year:—History of English Literature—Long. Outlines 
of Composition and Rhetoric—Genung and Hanson 


Classics for critical study:—Macbeth. Emerson—Essay on 
Manners. Milton—L’Allegro, Il Penseroso and either 
Comus or Lycidas. Macaulay—Two speeches on 
Copyright and Lincoln’s Speech at Cooper Union. 
Outlines of Composition and Rhetoric—Genung and 
Hanson. 


Fourth Year;—History of American Literature—Long. 
Classics for critical study:—Hamlet. Macaulay—Life of 
Johnson, selections from Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Shelley in Book IV Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (first 
series). Burke’s Speech ou Conciliation with America. 


Classics to Be Read Outside of Class 


The following list is prescribed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. At least three selections must be read 
each year and written reports submitted for the approval of 
the teacher of English. 


Group I. 


Classics in Translation. 


The Old Testament, comprising at least the chief narrative 
episodes in Genesis, Exodus, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
and Daniel, together with the books of Ruth and Esther. 

The Odyssey, with the omission, if desired, of the Books 
I, II. III, IV. V. XV. XVI, XVII. 

The Iliad, with the omission, if desired, of Books XI, XIiI 
XIV, XV. XVII, XXI, 

The AEneid. 

The Odyssey, Iliad, and A®neid should be read in English 
translations of recognized literary excellence. 

For any selection from this group a selection from any 
other group may be substituted. 
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Group II 
Shakespeare 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, King John, 
Merchant of Venice, Richard II, 
As You Like It, Richard III, 
Twelfth Night, Henry V, 
The Tempest, Coriolanus, 
Romeo and Juliet, 
tee Cesar 
acbeth If not chosen for study. 
Hamlet 
Group III 


Prose Fiction 


Malory: Morte d’Arthur (about 100 pages). 

Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress Part I. 

Swift: Gulliver’s Travels (Voyage to Lilliput and to 
Brobdignag). . 

Defoe: Robinson Crusoe, Part I, 

Goldsmith: Vicar of Wakefield. 

Frances Burney: Evelina. 

Scott’s Novels: any one. 

Jane Austen’s Novels: any one. 

Maria Edgeworth: Castle Rackrent or The Absentee. 

Dickens’ Novels: any one. 

Thackeray’s Novels; any one. 

George Eliot’s Novels: any one. 

Mrs. Gaskell: Cranford. 

Kingsley: Westward Ho!, or Hereward, the Wake. 

Reade: The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Blackmore: Lorna Doone. 

Hughes: Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Stevenson’s Treasure Island, or Kidnapped, or Master of 
Ballantrae. 

Cooper’s Novels: any one. 

Poe: Selected Tales, 
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Hawthorne: The House of Seven Gables, or Twice Told 
Tales, or Mosses from an Old Manse. 
A collection of Short Stories by various standard writers. 


Group IV 


Essays, Biography, etc. 


Addison and Steel: The Roger de Coverley Papers or Select- 
ions from the Tattler and Spectator (about 200 pages). 
Boswell: Selections from the Life of Johnson (about 200 pages). 

Franklin: Autobiography. 

Irving: Selections from the Sketch Book sc ts 200 pages). 
or Life of Goldsmith. 

Southey: Life of Nelson. 

Lamb: Selections from the Essays of Elia (about 100 pages). 

Lockhart: Selections from the Life of Scot (about 200 pages). 

Thackeray: Lectures on Swift, Addison, and Steele in the 
English Humorists. 

Macaulay: Any one of the following essays: Lord Clive, 
Warren Hastings, Milton. Addison, Goldsmith, Frederick 
the Great, Madame d’Arblay. 

Trevelyan: Selections from the Life of Macaulay about 200 
pages). 

Ruskin: Sesame and Lilies or Selections (about 150 pages). 

Dana: Two Years before the Mast. 

Lincoln; Selections, including at least the two inaugurals, the 
Speech in Independence Hall, and at Gettysburg, the Last 
Public Address, the Letter to Horace Greeley; together 
with a brief memoir or estimate of Lincoln. 

Parkman: The Oregon Trail. 

Thoreau: Walden. 

Lowell: Selected Essays (about 150 pages). 

Holmes: The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

Stevenson: An Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 

Huxley: Autobiography and selections from Lay Sermons, 
including the addresses on Improving Natural Knowledge. 

A Liberal Education, and A Piece of Chalk. 
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A Collection of Essays by Bacon, Lamb, De Quincey, Hazlitt 
Emerson, and later writers. 


A Collection of Letters by various standard writers. 


Group V 


Poetry 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Books II and IU, 
with Special attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, 
and Burns, 

Plagrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Book IV, with 
special attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley 
(if not chosen for study). 

Goldsmith: The Traveller and The Deserted Village. 

‘Pope: The Rape of the Lock. 

A Collection of English and Scottish Ballads, as for example, 
some Robin Hood ballads, The Battle of Otterburn, and 
King Estmere, Young Beichan, and Bewick Grahame, Sir 
Patrick Spens, and a selection from later ballads. 

Coleridge: The Ancient Mariner, Chistabel, and Kubla Khan 

Byron: Childe Harold, Canto III or IV, and The Prisoner 
of Chillon. 

Scott: The Lady of the Lake, or Marmion. 

Macaulay: The Lays of Ancient Rome, The Battle of Naseby, 

The Armada, Ivry. 

Tennyson: The Princess, or Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 

Elaine, and the Passing of Arthur. 

Browning: Cavalier. Tunes, The Lost Leader, How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Home 
Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, 
Incident of the French Camp, Herve Riél, Pheidippides, 
My Last Duchess, Up at a Villa, Down in the City. The 
Italian in England, The Patriot, The Pied Piper, “De 
Gustibus,” Instans Tyrannus. 

Arnold: Sohrab and Rustum, and The Forsaken Merman. 

Selections from American Poetry, with special attention to 
Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Whittier. 
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SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR THE SHANGHAI 
AMERICAN SCHOOL IN EFFECT 
SEPTEMBER Ist 1921 


Regular Fees 


Dormitory room Mex. $19.co per quarter 
Board » 60.00 » » 
Tuition (grades 1-6) ~ Fe MOO! bg 8 

» (grades 7-8) ‘a. 4000: |, oa 

» (H.S.) » 45:00 » » 
Piano lessons » 27:00 », ” 


Special reduction in the above fees are made to children 
of missionaries, in Jieu of the large contributions made to the 
school by the various Mission Boards. 

Where there are more than two children from one family 
in the school the tuition for the third, fourth, and other younger 
children will be one half the regular rates. 


Special Fees 

Recreation, Boarders . Mex, $1.50 per quarter 

“f Day Pupils st. BOO: 5, a 
Medical fee, boarders only ie RUSSO a 
Tiffins for day pupils i. *XGOD! 5s Pe 
Individual tiffins a 50 
Laboratory fee for students taking 

sciences » 1.50 » ” 
Piano practice, one period daily pe: SEB ss fe 
Typewriter practice, one period daily BOS bé 
Laundry, including darning and mending ., 6.00 ,, 5 
Special or private examinations »  2.C0,, subject 
Sick room and attendance when ill 5f, 52.00%}, Lpoxday, 
Board during vacations eee eee - 


In cases where children, because of illness or other reasons, 
continually require special attention, a fee may be charged, 
sufficient to cover the cost of special service rendered. 


SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL 


SPECIAL FEES TO MISSIONARIES 


Dormitory room 

Board 

Tuition (grades 1-6) 
» (grades 7-8) 
» *(HLS.) 

Piano lessons 


Contributing 


IN EFFECT SEPT 1, 1921. 
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Missions 


$60 per quarter 


13 
16 
18 
16 


Free 


r 
» 
” 


” 


” 


” 


No-Contributing 
Missions 
$12 per quarter 


60 


27 


3L 
36 
20 


” 
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Where there are more than two ebildren from one family in the school, the 
tuition for the third, fourth and other younger children will be one half the regular 


rates. 


By decision of the Missions concerned contributing rates apply only to 


pupils from the provinces of Anhwei, Chekiang. Kiangsu and Fukien. 


Special Fees 


Same as published in prospectus. 


The annual financial statement is not published in the prospectus as the 
prospeetus went to press a few weeks before the end of the fiseal year. The 
financial statement will be circulated to all missionary patrons as soon us possible 


after the end of the fiseal year June 30. 
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Quarterly Bills due: 
First Quarter Wednesday September 14, 1921 
Second ,, Monday November 14, 1921 
Third ,, Monday! January 30, 1922 
Fourth ,, Wednesday April 12, 1922 

Fees are on an annual basis and no reduction is made for 
fractions of quarters. Attention of patrons should be called to 
the fact that the expenses of the school are in no way reduced 
by pupils absences. On the other hand, extra work is laid on 
the teachers by students who enter late or who are out for a 
period of time. In the case of board and tiffins, however, the 
business manager will, at the end of any quarter, make 
proportionate rebate for any consecutive absences exceeding ten 
days in the case of board and five days in the case of tiffins. 

All boarding pupils should be provided with sufficient money 
for books and supplies at the opening of the terms, and for 
incidental expenses from month to month. It is strictly against 
the rules of the school to advance money to pupils. For the © 
convenience of parents, however, the school bas an arrangement 
by which money may be deposited with the business manager for 
pupils and paid to them in instalments, according td the 
instructions from parents. The school does not undertake the 
rendering of statements for this money, this should be done by 
the pupils. Such money is only handled in even dollars, the 
school does not undertake to keep small money accounts, 

Checks should be crossed and made payable to the order of 
the Shanghai American School and not to any individual. 

Interest will be charged on over due accounts beginniag 
thirty days after due. 

All applications stating the sex, age, and previous schooling 
should be made as early as possible to the Principal at 146 No. 
Szechuen Road, Shanghai. Blanks on application. 


When the piano teachers are unable to accommodate all 
who apply, preference is given to boarding pupils. 
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Daily Program ; 
Rising Bell 75 
Breakfast 8:00 
Entire School opens ; 8:45 
Assembly, Grades 7-8 and H. S. 10:15—II 
Two recesses during A. M., Grades i—2—3—4 
Morning session closes, entire school 12:30 
‘Tiffin 12:40 
Entire School begins 1:45 
Recreation, Grades 1—2—3—4—5—6 3:15— 4 
Grades 7—8 and High School close 4:00 
Dinner 7:00 
Study Hall over for younger pupils 8:30 
Study Hall over for all 9:00 
Lights out 9:30 
Schedule—High and Junior High School 
A.M. 
First Period 8:45— 9:30 
Second ,, 9 :30—10 15, 
Assembly 10:15—I1:00 
Third z ° II :00—I1 345 
Fourth _,, De 11 :45—12:30 
P.M. 
Fifth Period, 1:45— 2:30 
Sixth ,, 2:30— 3:15 
Seventh ,, 3:15— 4:00 


Enrollment 1920-1921 
First Grade 


Winston Fuller Clark Neuton Moffett“ 
Allan Burnett Cole Emery Moore 
Ben Cowles Hollis Peter 
Winston Geldart Adele Rakusen 
May Gram George Rawlinson 
Arthur Hiltner Ross Robertson 
Virginia Irons ' Ione Smith ¥ 


Robert McCloy 


Harry Bernard 
Mar: 

John Crocker 
Gustav Fruend 
Lillian Gram 
Marion Gray 


Harry Bernard 
Carolyn Doremus 
Robert Dollar 
John Espey 

Ida _Gorelkina 
Waltner Hiltner 
Ruth Huizinga 
Hewitt Kees 


Leland Christensen 
Mary Crocker 
Virginia Dadisman 
Kempton Fitch 
Lené Gram 
Elizabeth Kipps 
Iris Mottu. 


Margaret Bakeman 
Rosa Brockman 
Carl Capen 
Wilmot Castle 
Marian Fitch 
Maud Gray 
Ronald Herlofson 
Fisher Hicks 
Garrett Horder 


ee ee 
Second Grade 


William Hall 
Paul Kelhofer 
Walter Petitt 
Evelyn Roberts 
Charles Webster 


Third Grade 
- Billie McCloy 


Aifdrey McKelvie 
Bobbie Moffett 
Florence Moffett 
Dolly Florence Moore 
Jane Peter 

Leila Shengle 
Warren Thacher 


Fourth Grade 


James O'Brien 
Merle Smith 
Billie Stafford 
Mary Trindle 
Ada Trueman 
Halsey Wilbur 
Henry Myers 


Fifth Grade 


Anna Kelhofer 

Ruth Mabee 

Edith Mackenzie 
Helen McLachlin 
Floyd Mariott 

Irvine Moffett © 
Rosemary Rawlinson 
Stuart Rose 


Elizabeth Wallace 


Leonora Bernard 
Elizabeth Blain 
Sherwin Brenneman 
Willis Brockman 
Helen Campbell 
Helen Capea 
Marian Latimer 


Sixth Grade 


Caldwell Castle 
Jessamine Dyer 
Mary Frances Espey 
Janet Fitch 
Jack Gréy 
Margaret Kees 
Alfred Neiman 


Emma McCloy Robert Robertson 
Margaret Myers Enid Sanders 
Archie Nathan Robert Wilson 
Seventh Grade 
Alice Bakeman George Main 
Arthur Bankhardt Paul Marriott 
Dorothy Cole Ruth Page 
Connelly Dobson Harriette Rose 


Hervey Dobson 
Grace Doremus 
Leonard Everett 
Edward Hancock 
Margaret Hewitt 
James Latimer 


Margaret Smith w 
Winifred Stotler 
Clarence Wilbur 
Elizabeth Woods 
Edwin Worley 


Eighth Grade 


Albert Bakeman 
John Bradley 
Henry Carleton 
Grace Castle 
Earl Gossard 
Albert Hager 
Waddy Hudson 
James Huizinga 
Charles Lipson 
Cecile Mottu 
Edith Page 
King Paget 


Alfred Rawlinson 
Esther Rice 
Vesta Saunders 
Jack Service 
Kenneth Sites 


H. Maxcy Smith, Jr. x 


Ben Speicher 
Neuton Strickland 
Marion Stotler 
Jack West 

Gilbert White 
Ruth Worth 


First Year High School 


Dorothy Birney 
Harold Brewster 
Jack Carleton 
Katherine Collins 
Margaret Crocker 
Florence Dyer 
Ruth Estes 
Morris Estes 
Loraine Fleming 
Elizabeth Grier 
Lucy Grier 

Tracy Groesbeck 
Read Hager 
Liselotte Hartmann 
Julia Haskell 
Mary Ellen Hawk 
Arthur Hayes 
Nettie Junkin 
Allan Kees 
Calder Kipps 
Kathryne Kipps 


Cecile Keyserling 
Martha Lee 


John Lockwood 
Margaret McLachlin 
Florence Main 
Rodd Moffett » 
Helen Morse 
George Pahomoff 
Eugene Parker 
Theodora Parker 
Margaret Patterson 
Herbert Pierce 
Dorothy Pray 
Mildred Proctor 
Frank Rawlinson 
Eunice Smith 
Charles Squires 
Roy Squires 
Evelyn Twigg 
Hugh K. Wright 


Second Year High School 


Daphne Benjamin 
Marjorie Billings 
Frances Bowen 
Oliver Caldwell 
Philip Chase 
Christine Drummond 
Nora Evans 

Elliott Fisher 

Rose Lobenstine 
William Lockwood 


Joseph McKinnon 
Alex Moffett ¥ 

Mary Rice 

Henry L. Skinner 
Henry Waters 

Junia White (Special) 
Roberta White 
Louise Wilson 
William Woods 


Third Year High School 


Karis Brewster 
Loretta Crawford 


Marjorie Rawlinson 
William Rice 
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Alfred Duff Herbert Waters 
Katherine Groesbeck Sara White 
Maude Hudson Margaret Whiteside 
Marcia Lincoln Elizabeth Wilbur 
Fourth Year High School 
Margaret Blain Helen Proctor 
Charles Duff Ruth Robertson 
Gertrude Ekvall Walter Seymour 
Edward Lockwood Helen Smith 
Pierson Parker Frances White 


SUMMARY OF ENROLLMENT 
RV Mak reivats 1920-192 


PUPILS 


Boys Girls Boarder Day Total 


Grade 1 II 4 ° 15 15 
Grade 2 4 4 fo) II II 
Grade 3 8 8 ° 16 16 
Grade 4 7 7 ° 14 14 
Grade 5 8 10 5 13 18 
Grade 6 8 12 8 12 20 
Grade 7 10 9 10 9 19 
Grade 8 ae J 7 15 9 24 
Totals 76 61 38 99 137 
H.S.1 17 24 16 25 41 
H.S.2 9 10 13 6 19 
H.S.3 3 9 8 4 12 
H.S. 4 4 6 5 5 10 
Total H. S. 33 49 42 40 82 
Total School 109 110 80 139 219 


= se 
Gistacias Of The Shanghai American School. 


1917 


Horace Fulton ... Canton Hall Paxton .... Chinkiang 
George Kennedy... Tangsi Samuel Selden ... . Canton 
Gladys Medhurst ...Shanghai Grace Viking ...... Shanghai 
Harland Paul...... Wuhu 


1918 
Margaret Garrett ... Nanking Olive Lawton’... Chengchow 
Clifford Hunt... ... Chiichow Grace Sydenstricker. Ching- 
Nellie Johnson ...... Shanghai kiang 
1919 
Mary Caldwell ... . Shanghai Gladys Ward ......... Canton 
r920 
Mary Cline ... ... ... Soochow Louise Rowe ... ... Nanking 


Jean Douglass ... ... Shanghai Margaret Trindle ... Shanghai 
Aurora Lee Hargrove.Kaifeng John Viking... ...... Shanghai 


Percival Haskell ...... Pakhoi Henry Martyn White.. Yen- 
Nellie Haskell... ... Pakhoi cheng 
The New School Project. 


The present school was founded by representatives of 
several Missions and is now under the direction of a board of 
Managers appointed from the different Missions concerned. A 
list of the members of this board appears in the front of this 
booklet. 

The new school project is a co-operative movement in which 
the missions and the business interests of Shanghai share alike. 
Each of the seven missions concerned elect one representative to 
the new board of Managers and the American Association and 
the American Chamber of Commerce elect seven members from 
the business men of Shanghai. The list of the members of the ~ 
new board also appears in the front of this booklet. 
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The new board of managers is promoting the raising of the 
money, and building of the new school. It is expected that the 
old board of managers will continue to conduct the school until 
the new buildings are completed, when the school will move and 
the management be assumed by the new board. Since the 
organization of the new board a campaign has been conducted 
dn Shanghai in which $107,000 were pledged, most of which has 
been paid in. The various Mission Boards are providing Gold 
$135,000 toward the project. The managers have secured a 
splendid plot of ground comprising upwards of one hundred 
mow, lying to the south of Avenue Joffre and to the west of 
Route Ghisi. A map of this section of the city, showing the 
plot of ground appears at the end of this booklet. The 
Committee plans to erect two initial buildings, one class room 
building and one dormitory building at an estimated cost of 
$467,000 including the land. The committee is at present ( June 
1921) pushing the work with the architects and the work of 
securing the balance of the money needed in order that the 
school may be ready for occupancy at as carly a date as possible. 
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OUTFIT LIST 


Approved June, 1921. . _ 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OUTFIT 


It is a matter of experience that the sense of responsibility 

for up-right personal conduct and good manners is less keen 
when boys and girls have left the familiar 

Preparation for surroundings of home and entered the un- 
School Life. familiar environment of school life, where, 
in reality, an increased sense of responsi- 

bility is demanded of them. The school seeks to and does develop 
an esprit de corps in the student body, and makes every effort to 
maintain the standards of a cultured, Christian home. But the 
task of the school is greatly facilitated by the co-operation of 
parents in anticipating the new situations their boys and girls 
must meet and striving to fit them for success in their new life. 
Pride in care of person, good table manners, and loyalty to 
the more rigid requirements of the school community life should 


be especially stressed at home in the weeks just before entering | 


school, as factors by which each boy and girl contributes to the 
reputation of the school, and America. Certain duties which 
boys and girls may not be accustomed to in their homes in 
China, as the making of beds and orderly care of clothing, are 
required at school and a little preliminary drill at home will 
amazingly help the student and help the school. 


As the school grows in numbers, it is evident that a certain 
standard of equipment in outfit is necessary not only for efficient 
domestic management but as contributing to the com- 
Outfit. fort, convenience, and appearance of the school. For 
example, if bedding is too short, too large, or in any 
way a misfit, the bed cannot be properly made and the appearance 
of the room, for which individual credits are given, will be 
marred. The following is the list of essentials in outfit. The 
school cannot store clothing or bedding over summer and it is 
not desirable that it should; it is essential that the whole outfit 
for students should be looked over and put in first class condition 
for the beginning of each school year. 


GENERAL OUTFIT 


Cots are 6 x 3 ft. | 3 table napkins 
4 sheets 66 x 90 inches 1 napkin ring 
3 pilow cases 1 each—nail file, scissors, tooth 
1 pair cotton blankets brush 
1 pair heavy woolen blankets 1 hair brush and comb 
1 comfortor ' 1 clothes brush 
1 steamer rug 1 shoe blacking kit 
2 bed spreads | Soap, cold cream, tooth paste, 
1 cotton pad to protect mattress | ete. 
1 pillow 1 umbrella 
6 face towels 6 coat han, 
4 wash cloths 1 laundry fa 
4 bath towels 1 mending outfit 
1 mosquito netting 2 doz, handkerchieves 
BOYS OUTFIT 
Coats | 2 or3 white for Sunday 
1 overcoat | Usperwear 
1 raincoat | 4 undersuits for winter 
1 sweater | 6 B.V.Ds. or equivalent 
Hars PAsaAMas 
1 hat or cap for Sunday 3 for winter 
1 cap for school 4 for summer 
$ duck or khaki hats | 1 Dressing Gown 
Surrs | Snors— 
1 heavy Sunday suit | 2 pair for school 
2 heavy school suits 1 pair for Sunday 
2 white duc« suits | 1 pair bedroom slippers 
4 cotton suits, khaki or other 1 pair tennis shoes 
kind. | Hose 
Brovses 6 pair for winter 


6 or 8 for school 6 pair for summer 


GIRLS OUTFIT 


Coats 6 undersuits for summer 
1 Sunday coat—desirable | Nicurcowxs 
1 school coat | 8 for winter 
1 raincoat 4 for summer 
1 heavy sweater | 1 Kimono 
Hats | : 
Snors—GLoves 
1 Sunday hat i 
Vashoohoap 2 pair for school! sensible heels 


1 pair for Sunday j§ 

1 pair bedroom slippers 
1 pair gloves for winter 
1 pair gloves for spring 


Dresses 
1 warm dress for ehurch 
2 warm dresses for school 
More for summer | 


betaine wre for winter 
Eeeears bee 6 pair for summer 

4 for summer Grav’s Reeutation Gyuvasiem Sorr 
Kickers Consists oF 

2 for winter | black bloomers 

4 for summer white middy blouse 
UNDERWEAR black stocking 


4 undersuits for winter white shoes 


$ The rian nie wi be made at the school A: ‘the lowest 
_ possible figure and sold the girls, \ 
Each child’s oufit must be accompanied by an a itemized ‘list by which 
the matron may check ~ articles when the ebild enters and again when 
he 3 ‘the school. 


. nye 4 Saboagr a4, ‘student must be plainly marked with 

amie ai full Coats, trousers, quilts, blankets, shoes, rubbers, raincoats, 

3 : ar tent BS are often unmarked and are therefore spoken of specifically. 

Upper garments should be marked inside the neck-band, lower garments 

‘S the waist band. Sew in a piece of tape where marking the goods 

~___ would spoil the garment. Sheets, towels, handkerchiefs, ete., should be 

‘ “marked in the corner, For patches, pieces of the goods from which the 

clothing is made should be sent also extra buttons like those already on 
the garments. Where this be done send goods as nearly like the 

ol original as possible, but send something. In case the matron’s time must 

be given to overseeing tailoring, or purchasing for the students Peesives, 

a fee will be charged. 
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SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Volley Ball 


3ovs and Girls Play together 


Play Ground 


Outdoor play and exercise for all 


pupils is stressed at the 


Shanghai American School 


FIRST YEAR HIGH SCHOOL CLASS 
This is the largest class that has yet entered the High School, 
There are forty one in it, twenty four girls and seventeen boys. 
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SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL 


THE STAFF 
—-+e—_—_ 
Principal 1 
Teachers ARN pln ME 18 
Management and Home Department 4 
Doctor 1 
Total Staff 24 
Staff members with bachellors degree .. 7 m5 9 
Staff members with higher degree... . F “ 3 


Every member of the teaching faculty’ with the exception of 
the teacher of French and the teacher of Mandarin is an American 
and every one holds a teacher's certificate recognized in-the best 
States in the Union. 


SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL 


WANDIDRILL 
The Campus on which this is tah is borrowed but thegirls are all loyal Shanghai American School students. 
hall they have a G@mpus of their own? 


SHANGHAI AMERICAN SCHOOL 


ROAD 
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Worn Sifcmele HOMD 


Map showing present location of the school, Note the scattered 
buildings. These are simply rented dwelling houses which have been adapted 
or are being used without adaptation. However the school makes up in 
spirit what it lacks in equipment. How soon shall we give these boys and 
girls a school plant which is as good as is their spirit.? 


THE TRACK TEAM WINNERS OF THE ANNUAL SHANGHAI 
INTER-SCHOLASTIC MEET, MAY 28, 1921 
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Shanghoi_ American Schoo oe 


a Ps, 
Wil vou give one. week's income that these boys. and : 
dirlspanit Bucdreis.of others to follow, may have as ‘good a 
school asthe best in, Anierica? ? of oe Ne 
. : 
if vail! cost : : 
Land aud Biildings : 7 Tis, 487,000" 
There is already provided trom 
Mission Boards and from Snbscrip- ay 
tiun# - EAE Pa a0 aie Sn i a a eR a 
Adilitionm ‘and Ineredsed Sebserip- sr peia 
tins Required. - /- Ss: The. 180,000 my 
‘Will ySu work one week tor the boys and gitls ? i RS 
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